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THE IMAGE OF THE BODY 


Robert Kelly 


All along the film has made little of the body. 
Perplexed by images of light and dark, obsessed 
by the personal dilemmas of his workings, the 
film-maker has succumbed to the easiest mani- 
cheeism. Possessed of an instrument that plainly 
registers and re-presents bodies in motion, the 
film-maker has, in his ambition to make high art, 
scorned the materials his tools afford him, has pre- 
ferred instead to go awhoring after a soul that by 
his hazy hypothesis must set such bodies in mo- 
tion. Trapped by the images from which he men- 
tally flees, needing at length something to stick up 
there on the pearly screen, he resorts to one sin- 
gle iconic gesture, Ecce Homo, and from the fa- 
cility of close-up the anguished pseudo — myth- 
ology of the face is born. 

Lascaux, Altamira, Gandhara, Heliopolis, Ath- 
ens, Ravenna, Byzantium, Florence, Rome: a vis- 
ual genetics that has formed our way of seeing. 
The film from time to time seeks to imitate the 
compositional sense of painting or of sculpture, 
but misses the essential ground of such meaning- 
ful organization: the body standing fully weighted 
in the world of the eye. Only via the close-up 
fragmentations of a Malraux (‘detail’) is the clas- 
sic reduced visually to the face-mask-soul progres- 
sion. Nineteenth Century devotional art (Bavarian 
or Saint-Sulpice or PreRaphaelite) provides the 
cheap, personalistic pleasure of the obsessive face, 
the face, closer to home, on the barroom floor. 
The great originals of film, men of technical vir- 
tuosity and defective sensibility, took the easiest 
way. The golden-ringleted, putto-lipped darling, 
and her sad-eyed lover, appear early enough in 
film, and stay there, mutatis mutandis, as appar- 
ently the cinema’s only interpretive mode of cop- 
ing with identity. 

Bergman (who battens on cliché and some- 
times makes a virtue of shimmering mediocrity) 
shows us recently in Winter Light the face of one 
of his beloved heroines, scarcely moving, for 
what seems hours on the screen, speaking her 
thrilling masochistic letter to her rabbit-faced lov- 
er, who, at the end of the grisly perpetuum sta- 
bile of close-up, quivers his upper-lip meaning- 
fully in turn. As flabby as the whole is, the at- 
tempt was a daring one, and rather instructive: 
the film returns to lantern slides accompanied by 
pretentious patter we’re presumably too listless to 
read for ourselves. I write with some anger; 


the opening moments of Bergman’s The Naked 
Night constituted one of the richest and most 
complex triumphs I’ve ever seen on the screen. 
But visual literature is hard, and magic lantern 
bromides easy; I lament his fall from vision. 

The tragedy of the contemporary film is the ut- 
ter and frightened distrust film-makers have for 
the visual means, the prima materia of their own 
art. In this context, I am speaking about only one 
aspect of this distrust, rather than the phenome- 
non itself. But let me note in passing how close 
Last Year at Marienbad came to magnificence, 
how it failed in its own terms by lack of confi- 
dence in those visual terms themselves. That film, 
by all rights the opening of a new age in the com- 
mercial film, closed an old one, hanging on to the 
naiveté of plot, close-up and spectral narration. 

My concern here is not, however, with the 
abuse or unimaginative use of a device (close-up) 
presumably as interesting as any other device, but 
with the film’s almost total inability to present the 
form and movement and weight of the human 
body. I rail at close-up only because it has been 
one of the principal means of evasion. 

The film has feared the body, avoided it, built 
all hopes on voice and facial gestik. I am not lim- 
iting my meaning to camera work itself, nor call- 
ing for a moral revolution among cameramen. 
Even when the camera adequately handles the 
body, editing perverts, distorts, or simply hides.* 
I demand re-Vision, a new clarity and purpose in 
dealing with the body. 

In my intense belief in the unity of every man, 
the unison of forces each man is, I find the film’s 
insistence on the soul-body dichotomy, with syn- 
ecdoche as its formal expression, an oppressive 
affliction of the human spirit. And of spirit’s flesh. 

Man has no Body distinct from his Soul; for 
that call’d Body is a portion of Soul discern’d by 
the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul in this age. 
Energy is the only life, and is from the Body. 

I rejoice in the existence of soul, ruah, kha, 
spirit; I will praise accordingly, but will likewise 
insist that Shechinah walks only in the house of 
flesh, and that spiritual entities shall be predicat- 
ed of visible phenomenal bodies. 


* Maddow’s foolish The Savage Eye (The Peevish 
Tongue?) exemplifies; a good stripper well photographed, 
a visually exciting sequence, blasphemed against by ca- 
pricious cutting and ‘poetasting twaddle on the sound. 
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The film has consistently avoided dealing, then, 
with the human body, with the wholeness that 
man is, in the only dimension in which the screen 
can make that wholeness apparent. 

The bodies of actors and actresses are derricks 
to move the speaking head from one part of the 
world to another. Except when the woman’s body 
is used as a specific sexual object, the body is 
seldom even seen, allowed to hold the center of 
the visual presence man is. (Valentino tango’d 
with his eyes.) The film is occasionally willing to 
deal with the body in explicit sexual terms, but 
only as fillip to the plot, and then in a deceitful 
sleight-of-hand way. Physical sex, the supreme 
bodily act, is hidden under verbal suggestion, eva- 
sively projected in negative, encouraged to escape 
from focus. (Resnais’ timid handling of flesh in 
Hiroshima reaps its bland fruit in Marienbad, 
where the utter lack of physical presence of the 
characters in the intensely seen environment 
marks the major visual failure of the film.) 

It was not always so. Earliest film was alive 
with bodies in motion. Chaplin (through Modern 
Times) disdaining all but the rarest and hence 
all the more poignant close-up, allows the humble 
and arrogant and beautiful and grotesque bodies of 
his people to speak for themselves to the eye. The 
body is a subtler instrument than the face, and the 
great film-makers knew it. The body, as such, 
constitutes the most potent vision of identity, and 
is accordingly the proper and natural centrum for 
the film. 

I would suspect, and hereby submit, that one 
most plausible explanation of the powerful and 
apparently perennial draw of the Western lies in 
the fact that of all our cinema, studio, experimen- 
tal, academic, the Western alone makes slim use 
of face-soul, but abundant and necessary use of 
the body as center of the visual experience and 
sole conveyor of meaning. The body, clothed in 
the sacred uniform of cowboy and cowgirl that fits 
its contours and hides no limb, stands clear 
against the rock or against the sky. The magnifi- 
cent and incredible spectacle of a man against 
the sky, a woman standing in the water, is robbed 
from us by all but the ‘lowest’ cinematic forms. 

I see the Western as a wiser guide to film-sense 
than any other category of American film. The 
fact that by and large Westerns are cliché-ridden 
and repetitious and ill-acted is aesthetically trivial; 
the fact demonstrates a fortiori the visual sanity of 
the form’s principal formal and functional means: 
the body in motion. Given the power of the body’s 
image, the audience can survive all other weak- 
nesses. I am speaking of the true audience that 
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goes to movies for the eye’s delight. 

I am suggesting that the film, especially the 
film that takes itself ‘seriously’, has not yet 
learned to deal with, much less how to deal with, 
what I contend is the most necessary visual means 
in any context involving humans, with certain ex- 
ceptions less random than they look at first. 

Brakhage’s beautiful Dog Star Man centers, in 
Part One, on a body moving uphill. The tension, 
the surmise, a sight of the body again! generates 
a complex richness of imagery and meanings in- 
credible after the slack ennui of most current 
films. I can see why Brakhage is so concerned with 
home-movies — the body (untrained, awkward, 
palpably present) engages Mr. Buggins as he runs 
that expensive film through his Kodak. I am fasci- 
nated by the legend that tells me of Chicago ama- 
teurs, the Pinkwater brothers, no fetishists, who 
shot thousands of feet of feet back in the ’30’s. A 
corrective to Garbo? 

(But that same Brakhage, in the earlier Wed- 
lock House, almost broke my heart when, after 
intense and exciting preliminaries in black&white, 
the man and woman actually go to bed, and the 
film switches into vague negative, as if the need 
were: here comes the body, the body is something 
else, we’ve got to hide it. Thank God that Brak- 
hage has come to full trust now in his visual 
means.) 

The body is not ‘something else.’ It is man, it 
is woman, it is what we see when we see our- 
selves; we should see it in the darkness of art. The 
vitality of the film depends on its ability to break 
away from the psychological conventions of close- 
up and all that goes with it of evasion and reti- 
cence and vagueness. The film must rediscover 
the body, and the body’s energy. 

Dancing is body’s vision. The body in motion 
is the body seeing and the body seen. The move- 
ment of human forms in space, in the camera’s 
eye, should be the movement of energy rushing 
throughout all forms, impelled by matter and mat- 
ter’s laws, forming a world in any field in which it 
stirs. 

The body is ever familiar. The body is ever 
new. Some film-makers, perhaps unconsciously, 
have discovered and used the power of body’s 
presence in an art that moves in light. The film’s 
clarity is darkness and opacity, as the body is 
opaque. Bufiuel comes to mind, and Eisenstein in 
Strike and Mexico and Ivan, Chaplin, Brakhage, 
Sennett, very different from one another, but each 
unforgettably committed, visually, to the suffer- 
ing or triumphing enduring body of man. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MARIA MONTEZ 


or Wait For Me At The Bottom Of The Pool 
Jack Smith 


The dust settled. O finally! Maria Montez was 
propped up beside the pool which reflected her 
ravishing beauty. A chunk fell off her face show- 
ing the grey under her rouge. How can we get to 
it? We must retrieve it or else scrape off all her 
flesh and start all over. Best to fish the chunk out 
of the pool and pat it back into shape. It'll show 
as a blotch on her cheek but we can shoot around 
that. Somebody will have to go out there with a 
pole. 

The makeup lady is in back trying to bring 
Florence Bates back to life. She can’t leave the 
butter churn or Florence may go rancid. Actually 
any clever character actress could play the make- 
up woman in chinese drag. We need all the char- 
acter actresses to impersonate the staff which 
doesn’t exist. They just went home. I hate to ask 
Charles to get up because he has a thousand strings 
going out of his asshole leading to everybody on 
the lot and would stir up so much dust and tear 
up his ass. O sit down, Charles... Come back, 
Oh he’s stumbled against Miss Montez and his leg 
is snagged in her veils; the pole is lodged in her 
cunt. O she’s all farted up now plus it'll be years 
before the dust settles. 

We will go on with this scene; we'll pretend it’s 
a sirocco scene and just restore Miss Montez’s face. 
We'll have to use what’s left of her leg because 
some of her face got stepped on. I’ll put her in a 
voluminous cloak that will show only her face. 
The leading man can have his head buried in a 
chunk of her hair. That'll prop him up. Actually 
we could use some one alive in this scene because 
his face won’t show but who could stand the smell 
from her decomposed body. 

The love scene by the pool is finally being shot. 
There’s no indication that the camera is working 
though, But if we had to worry about that we’d 
all go mad. We! I’m the only one here. The chunk 
of putrid meat in the pool showed up in all the 
shots. 

The scaffolding around the vast Vapid Lot 
slipped. It rumbled and crumbled but didn’t fall 
to the ground. More scaffoldings would be con- 
structed around the crumbling scaffolding to keep 
it up. But the weight of the old scaffolding would 
weaken the new scaffolding and another crust of 
scaffolding would be built around the whole. Long 
ago the Movie Studio itself had failen and now 


only repetition memories filmed themselves there. 
But the walls could never be located to be rebuilt 
if anyone cared to look as no one did because they 
had fallen into a powder among the maze of scaf- 
folding. And the scaffolding was thick; it provided 
a thick wall of green darknesses behind which the 
entire lot strove incessantly to create a film the 
name and subject of which was forgotten long ago 
strove as in an endless hopeless dream to attempt 
to start to try to start this film with no personnel, 
a leading man dying of old age, a dead leading 
lady, a decomposing beloved old character actress, 
no leadership or funds, or coffee money but cer- 
tain gorgeous color rouged subjective images and 
a couple of marvelous fantasticated, Etruscated, 
ruined sets. 

The decor hangs down in tendrils and dust set- 
tles over all. There are strangled bodies hanging 
in the tendrils. They were the set decorators. T hey 
sway and moulder flaking, flaking. The tendrils 
disappear in a network of scaffolding. 

The set disappears in shadows, disappears in 
scaffolding. Miss Montez is disappeared from 
view. She has sunk into the decor or it has sifted 
down on her. I think the scene should be shot any- 
way because she may be in there somewhere but 
we just can’t see her but it'll come out on the film. 


The Take 


A few layers of scaffolding are left standing. 
Maria Montez is chatting and smiling beside the 
white lily flowering pool. She is wrapped in white 
gauzy-mers. As she plays the scene the makeup 
lady furtively dabs make-up on her. She stumbles 
and leaves a red smear across Miss Montez’s 
mouth, then the mouth falls off. The rouge pot 
falls on the set. Blend it out evenly! Don’t stop 
the take. Miss Montez whips up a fan over her 
mouth for the rest of the take. She gets up and 
laughs in the leading man’s face. He glows orange 
with make-up. The air around him is orange. His 
eyes, swimming with adoration, follow her. He 
touches her veil as she sweeps past him. Orange 
smear. His arm falls off. The fat makeup lady 
runs in and puts it back as a shower of white 
flowers swirls down to create a distraction. Every- 
thing is going beautifully. Miss Montez poises for 
a moment on the stairs, one shapely leg coming 
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out of her slit, pointing toward mecca on its gold 
kid ankle strap wedgie. She speaks her last line 
of dialogue her teeth glitter behind the fan. “Vait 
for me at the bottom of the pool.” She runs down 
the stairs and a couple hundred white doves are 
released as she stumbles and rolls screaming 
down a million flights of stairs and the shot ends. 


The Pool 


The leading man realizes he has been duped 
at the bottom of the pool. But the pool is beauti- 
ful. There are gorgeous aqua arabesques on the 
bottom and they wave in the water. In brilliant 


blue shadows actors drown. The scene steeps in 
gorgeous purples and above Maria Montez cov- 
ered with rouge lowers her fan, grinning. Her 
eyes close and the makeup lady runs up and 
forces them open. 


Rushes come back that no one remembers tak- 
ing or how they fit into the movie. Rushes of 
blank film, of sets not on the lot, of empty, 
ruined, demolished sets. Sets with no people on 
them. The cameraman weeps. Endlessly long 
shots of deserted sets of preworld war Monte Car- 
lo ball-room sets empty. Sets that never existed 
on the shambles lot. 


BELATED APPRECIATION OF V.S. 


Jack Smith 


People never know why they do what they do. 
But they have to have explanations for themselves 
and others. 

So Von Sternberg’s movies had to have plots 
even tho they already had them inherent in the 
images. What he did was make movies naturally 
— he lived in a visual world. The explanations 
plots he made up out of some logic having noth- 
ing to do with the visuals of his films. The ex- 
planations were his bragging, his genius pose, — 
the bad stories of his movies. Having nothing to 
do with what he did, (& did well) the visuals of 
his films. 

In this country the movie is known by its story. 
A movie is a story, is as good as its story. Good 
story — good movie. Unusual story — unusual 
movie, etc. Nobody questions this. It is accepted 
on all levels, even “the film is a visual medium” 
levels by its being held that the visuals are writ- 
ten first then breathed to life by a great camera- 
man, director. In this country the blind go to the 
movies. There is almost no film an experienced 
& perceptive blind man couldn’t enjoy. This is 
true. I was a B’way barker once & was ap- 
proached by a blind man! The B.M. was right — 
there must be others! The manager, nobody 
thought it strange — at the time I didn’t — and 
don’t now. I do think it strange that nobody uses 
their eyes. Occasionally a director will put in a 
“touch” — that can’t be explained with words, 
needn’t be, and this is always telling. But the lit- 
erature of the film, its words, trite, necessarily so 
far they are always doing something they shouldn’t 
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have to do, they are forced into triteness because 
they shouldn’t be there at all — they should be in 
novels, anecdotes, conversations etc — (NO, mov- 
ies are not conversations — why should they be 
so limited!) Music belongs, film is rhythm, so is 
music — if dialogue could be seen as rhythm it 
would belong. But just rhythm — not the printed 
page. 

I don’t think V.S. knew that words were in his 
way, but he felt it — neglected them, let them be 
corny & ridiculous, let them run to travesty — and 
he invested his images with all the care he right- 
fully denied the words. And he achieved the rich- 
est, most alive, most right images of the world’s 
cinema — in company with men like Von Stro- 
heim, the genius of Zero de Conduite, early Lang 
& that limited company — Ron Rice today. 

His expression was of the erotic realm — the 
neurotic gothic deviated sex — colored world and 
it was a turning inside out of himself and magni- 
ficent. You had to use your eyes to know this tho 
because the sound track babbled inanities — it al- 
ledged Dietrich was an honest jewel thief, noble 
floosie, fallen woman etc. to cover up the visuals. 
In the visuals she was none of those. She was V.S. 
himself. A flaming neurotic — nothing more noth- 
ing less—no need to know she was rich, poor, 
innocent, guilty etc. Your eye if you could use it 
told you more interesting things (facts?) than 
those. Dietrich was his visual projection — a bril- 
liant transvestite in a world of delerious unreal 
adventures. Thrilled by his/her own movement 
—by superb taste in light, costumery, textures, 


movement, subject and camera, subject/camera/ 
revealing faces — in fact all revelation but visual 
revelation. An example of how visual infor- 
mation informs. The script says Count so and so 
(in Devil is a Woman) is a weak character. The 
plot piles up situation after situation — but need- 
lessly — Sternberg grafically illustrates this by 
using a tired actor giving a bad performance. If 
his hero is a phoney for the purposes of the story, 
V.S. casts an actory actor in the part & leads him 
into hammy performance. Which comes to the 
acting in V.S. films. He got his effects directly 
through the eye. If the woman is deceptive he 
would not get Dietrich to give a great (in other 
words the convention of good acting wherein 
maximum craft conveys truthfulness) perf. of a 
woman conning. He would let her struggle hope- 
lessly with bad lines she couldn’t handle even if 
she were an actress. He let her acting become as 
bad as it could become for her. [A bad actor is a 
rich, unique, idiosyncratic, revealing of himself 
not of the bad script. Select the right bad actor 
and you can have a visual revelation very appro- 
priate to the complex of ideas and sets of qualities 
that make up your film. V.S. knew this and used 
bad acting regularly as a technique for visual reve- 
lation (not story telling).] For he was concerned 
with personal, intuitive, emotional values — val- 
ues be found within himself —not in a script. 
With people as their unique selves, not chessmen 
in a script. 


SCORPIO RISING 


(First Impressions After A First Viewing, 10/29/63) 


Gregory Markopoulos 


Kenneth Anger’s Scorpio Rising was shown at 
a sneak preview last evening at the Gramercy 
Arts Theatre, the temporary home of the Ameri- 
can cinema. The showing did not begin until 2:00 
am due to the length of the regular program. But 
from the moment that Kenneth Anger’s arachnid 
talents flashed on the silver screen, everyone 
knew, indeed felt, that an extraordinary motion 
picture was being unfurled under the mischievi- 
ous banner of Puck Films, a name which Anger 
chose for his production company. 

The first instant image, Anger’s lobster-like 
claws and jointed Imagination’s tail, conveyed the 
film spectators of the Gramercy Arts Theatre into 
the heart of the eighth sign of the zodiac, Scorpio 
Rising. Beginning with supernal images of a young 


Possibly he might have been afraid of reac- 
tion if it were known that this visual fantasy world 
was really his own mind. He might have deliberate- 
ly obscured, distracted attention from the shock 
that might have occured if his creation had been 
understood through the eye. To close the ears 
would have thrown the viewer into an undersea, 
under-conscious, world where the realities were 
very different from the what the script purported. 
He needn’t have worried. As it was no one had 
that ability to see. He was misunderstood and well 
understood. Well understood in that his covert 
world disturbed; Misunderstood in that no one 
knew why or appreciated the wonder of being dis- 
turbed. Misunderstood and done an injustice to in 
that finally when opinion turned against him it was 
for the wrong reason: (wrong not because peo- 
ple should not be disturbed) the insipid stories, 
bad acting, bad dialogue etc. Wrong reasons be- 
cause they were, to be true to his expression, de- 
liberately bad. Then he was punished — turned 
out of Hollywood and never again allowed to 
work. Only frightened people punish. Ostensibly 
because he had violated good technique. Good 
technique being used as something people hide be- 
hind when they are frightened by something they 
wouldn’t like in themselves therefore is in them- 
selves. And the hipocrisy of good acting, good 
this, good that GOOD MOVIES being perpet- 
uated — GOOD EMPTY — BANAL — UN- 
TRUE MOVIES — IMPERSONAL MOVIES. 


hoodlum cleaning his motorcycle in Brooklyn, the 
motion picture proceeds formally towards its less 
formal conclusion. The images of the various parts 
of the motorcycle as, perhaps, the chief protag- 
onist rise over and again before us, in pan shots, 
in moving shots, always elegantly compose d. 
These images have the quality of having been 
tempered of steel. Scorpio Rising has been made 
in the image of contemporary America. 

Kenneth Anger’s continued sympathy to the 
work of Sergei Eisenstein is. again apparent in 
Scorpio Rising. He keeps respectfully to Eisen- 
stein’s theories, even to the color theories of Eis- 
enstein which were first used and misunderstood 
in the final part of Ivan The Terrible. It is as if 
an extraordinary part of Eisenstein were alive, 
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glowing uncannily through Anger’s finger tips. 
Anger stands before his fantastic finery. One 
might say that in the photography his greater sym- 
pathies are with Josef von Sternberg; for often 
bright stars shimmer from various parts of the mo- 
torcycle being assembled. 

But it is not only by Eisenstein and Sternberg 
(certainly to be classified among the few experi- 
mentalists in the commercial industry) that Ken- 
neth Anger has been inspired; for in this very 
American motion picture, he galumphs beyond 
the mysteries that made David Wark Griffith  tri- 
umph. Anger’s emotional gazeteer surveys and 
juxtaposes comic strips with television images of 
not only Marlon Brando in The Wild One but the 
story of the Passion of Christ (it is photographed 
in blue — eternity) contrasted with subterranean 


THANATOS IN CHROME 


Ken Kelman 


The bright burning Anger is lost, and all real 
feeling, and even the delirium of sickness. The 
masochism of earlier films now becomes a total 
act of self-destruction, of artist by artist through 
film; of film by film. No film has ever scorned 
and degraded itself as mercilessly as Scorpio Ris- 
ing. 

The ways in which this is accomplished are 
manifold. 

For one thing, the control exercised in Inaugu- 
ration of a Pleasure Dome, Eaux D’ Artifice, and 
even the frenzied Fireworks, was largely possible 
because Anger worked basically within one scene. 
But in Scorpio he intercuts freely, wildly, from 
place to place. And Anger is no editor. In thus 
exploiting his weakness, where before he implicit- 
ly recognized this limitation, he commits an act 
which, though not artistic suicide, is certainly like 
banging the head against a wall. I believe this was 
precisely the effect he wanted. The tortuous un- 
certainties of editing in Scorpio are just the cruel- 
est cuts which Anger wished to self-inflict. As the 
song at the Walpurgis Party went, “Torture, tor- 
CD nei 

Such formal masochism is also evident in the 
use of film clips and stills throughout. Anger’s 
previous films were characterised by striking and 
very personal imagery. This is true of Scorpio too. 
Only here, these visuals are interspersed with dis- 
torted bluish shots of Brando in The Wild One 
(via TV), parts of an ugly black-and-white movie 
on Christ, and a hodgepodge of stills and film-bits 
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masochistic ecstasies of the motorcyclists. 

Throughout, from the formal opening to the 
ritualistic dressing of several of the motorcyclists, 
to the faggot party with its initiatory references, 
the motion picture Scorpio Rising balances ironic- 
ally to the accompaniment of a sound track de- 
voted to current rock and roll songs. These rock 
and roll songs create a loose story line which be- 
comes stupifying with the last song at the end of 
the motion picture. 

Scorpio Rising with all its brilliance lacks for 
me one of the great requirements of this great- 
est art, motion pictures: the need for immediate 
visionary speculation such as is found in the sim- 
plicity of Genet’s Un Chant D’Amour, in the mag- 
nificence of Stan Brakhage’s work, in the awak- 
ening art of Jack Smith. 


of Hitler and Nazi parades. Of course, this was the 
obvious way to make such references. But for an 
artist of Anger’s achievement to utilize such do- 
cumentary facil(e)ities is more than suspect. All 
art is sort of choice, and he chose to create what 
are undeniably violations and contradictions of the 
basic texture of his film, the artist’s own (care)ful- 
ly wrought vision. 

This infliction of banal materials borders upon 
the next point, that of parody, and especially self- 
(-destructive)-parody. To begin with the title, 
Scorpio Rising directly refers to the zodiacal sign 
of the Scorpion in the ascendant; but is also a play 
upon Orpheus Descending, that play par excel- 
lence of decadence and the artist’s decline. This 
comparison is clinched by Brando’s appearance in 
the film version (retitled The Fugitive Kind), 
wearing the same black jacket he earlier wore as 
the Wild One, and which Scorpio now sports 
(scorpions are often jet-black; and more of them 
later). 

More pointed are the allusions to Anger’s own 
earlier works. The phallic Roman candle, violent- 
ly sputtering, in Fireworks, is travestied in Scor- 
pio by a long flashlight. The splendiforous Black 
Mass of Inauguration becomes ridiculous in the 
bare-assed cycler’s Sabbath, where the abdominal 
anointment is performed with mustard, and from 
a plastic dispenser at that. Costume, so ritualistic 
in Inauguration, becomes merely fetishistic here. 
The putting on of various garments (including 
classic masochistic silver (tire) chains around the 


body) is so stressed as to lose all lyricism, and take 
on the clinical and ludicrous overtones of Stro- 
heim or Bufuel (more of him later). 

Most extreme of all, though Anger explains it 
with “from toy to terror’ as a sort of cultural anal- 
ysis, is the intercutting of toy motorcycles and cy- 
clists with the real ones. This is compounded by 
the further interpolation of dolls. The parodistic 
intent is undeniable here. Such parellels reduce the 
violence of Scorpio to the same absurdity as the 
ritual. And in the same way the swaggering “he- 
roes” are mocked. The straight homosexuality of 
Fireworks has become uncertain and self-con- 
scious, as muscular male torsos are (ex)posed like 
in a physical culture magazine; in fact, made rath- 
er silly. 

But the real anguish of the film is that the par- 
ody is neither total nor consistent, any more than 
the cutting or imagery. For a full appreciation of 
this, we should explore another level of the film’s 
title, and there are many. 

This one relates to the ambivalence, almost 
schizophrenia, of Anger’s approach. To be born 
under the sign of Scorpio, to be a Scorpio, is to 
have certain characteristics. Astrologically speak- 
ing, Scorpios attract those they want to attract; are 
centered on the inner self; are ruled by Pluto 
(god of the underworld); are associated with death, 
regeneration, violence, brutality, coercion. So it 
becomes extra-apparent that not only are Brando 
and Hitler analogies of the character Scorpio, 
but so is Christ. He is not just meant as a contrast. 
Christ, like (a) Scorpio, is a Rebel Rouser, with 
charismatic powers, and is associated with brutal- 
ity and with regeneration. Hitler is another char- 
ismatic Rouser associated with violence, brutality 
and coercion, and arguably self-centered. Brando 
(Wild One) again is a Rebel Rouser, an attracter, 
centered on the inner self, associated with vio- 
lence. They do not have all Scorpio’s qualities, 
but they share many, and several overlapping 
ones. 

So the “high” view (overman’s view?) of the 
Myth of the American Motorcyclist is a “gay” 
view too, in all three meanings of that word — 
and is not. I have touched on the humor and the 
homosexuality. The other “gaiety” is the Nietz- 
schean. And it is precisely in the confusion of role 
(hero, villain, stooge, overman, herd-man, deca- 
dent, nihilist, antichrist, fanatic), among the three 
counterparts of Scorpio (Brando, Hitler, Christ), 
that the parody becomes completely ambiguous. 
Hitler, for instance, is neither a villain nor an ov- 


erman, quite; he has too much of all the rest. Nor 
is Christ merely the antithesis of Hitler or Bran- 
do (though he does appear “so pale, so weak, so 
decadent” — Nietzsche: The Antichrist). For the 
very act of paralleling Christ to Scorpio, as Hitler 
and Brando cre paralleled to him, puts Christ to 
that extent on their level; and they on his. And, 
most important, as I have horoscopically shown, 
all four are Scorpios. Such is the scope of Anger’s 
horror. All become, not overman, but Superman 
— the cheap, comic-strip version (Anger’s re- 
straint shows here; he has funnies in his film, but 
no Superman). All values are equated, negated; 
all emotions are cheapened; and the result is the 
most deeply nihilistic film I know. Nowhere else 
is life so intently sterilized. Nowhere else is death 
made such a mockery: as a chic decorative skull; 
as the emblem on the pennant of a queer sports 
club. And yet, it is more terrible that way, becom- 
ing the ultimate reduction of ultimate experience 
to brilliant chromatic surface; Thanatos in chrome 
— artificial death, to round a vision of barren un- 
reality. It is decadence decayed to a vapor, the 
exhaustion of even despair. 


It is a total act of self-destruction, purposefully 
made meaningless. And here is another aspect of 
Scorpio. I alluded to the fact that Anger’s “he- 
roes” indulge in the kind of obsessive and self-de- 
structive behavior, reactions to sick society, which 
are seen in Bufiuel’s characters. But the prime sym- 
bolic expression of this in Bufiuel’s work occurs at 
the beginning of his classic L’Age d’Or (a film An- 
ger knows), where two scorpions are shown de- 
vouring each other. So with Anger and Scorpio 
Rising. And I should mention here a belief (un- 
true but traditional) that scorpions commit sui- 
cide by stinging themselves to death when tor- 
tured by fire. 


The final masochistic value of the scorpion lies 
in its Scriptural meaning: a painful scourge. This 
I think is the essential effect of Scorpio upon its 
creator himself. 


I end with the end of the film, wondering some- 
what uneasily how aware Anger was of its par- 
ticularly terrible irony. After the final action, the 
(prat?) fall of the cyclist, we see for some time 
close-up the red flashing of the rear light of the 
motorcycle. The giant red star Antares is the ma- 
jor feature of the constellation Scorpio. It is 
known as “The Scorpion’s Heart.” But Scorpio has 
no heart. Scorpio has no heart. A heart may be 
eaten out. 
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FILMOGRAPHY OF KENNETH ANGER 


WHO HAS BEEN ROCKING MY DREAM 
BOAT (1941) 

7 min. 16mm B&W. Silent. Filmed in Santa Moni- 
ca, California. Credits: Conceived, Directed, Pho- 
tographed and Edited by Kenneth Anger. Cast: 
A dozen contemporaries recruited from the neigh- 
borhood. Synopsis: A montage of American chil- 
dren at play, drifting and dreaming, in the last 
summer before Pearl Harbor. Flash cuts of news- 
reel holocaust dart across their reverie. Fog in- 
vades the playground; the children dropping in 
mock death to make a misty landscape of dreamers. 


TINSEL TREE (1941-42) 

3 min. 16mm B&W. Hand-tinted. Silent. Filmed 
in Santa Monica. Credits: Conceived, Directed, 
Photographed and Edited by Kenneth Anger. 
Cast; A Christmas Tree. Synopsis: The ritual dress- 
ing and destruction of the Christmas Tree. Close- 
ups as the branches are laden with baubles, 
draped with garlands, tossed with tinsel. Cut to 
the stripped discarded tree as it bursts into brief 
furious flame (hand-tinted gold-scarlet) to leave a 
charred skeleton. 


PRISONER OF MARS (1942) 

11 min. 16mm B&W. Silent. Filmed in Santa Moni- 
ca. Credits: Conceived, Directed, Photographed 
and Edited by Kenneth Anger. Camera Assistant: 
Charles Vreeland. Settings, Miniatures, and Cos- 
tume Designed and Executed by Kenneth Anger. 
Cast: Kenneth Anger (The Boy-Elect from Earth). 
Synopsis: Science-Fiction rendering of the Mino- 
taur myth. A “chosen” adolescent of the future is 
rocketed to Mars where he awakens in a laby- 
rinth littered with the bones of his predecessors. 
Formal use of “serial chapter” aesthetic: begins 
and ends in a predicament. 


THE NEST (1943) 

20 min. 16mm B&W. Silent. Filmed in Santa Mon- 
ica, Westwood and Beverly Hills. Credits: Con- 
ceived, Directed, Photographed and Edited by 
Kenneth Anger. Cast: Bob Jones (Brother); Jo 
Whittaker (Sister); Dare Harris — later known as 
John Derek in Hollywood — (Boy Friend.) Syn- 
opsis: A brother and sister relate to mirrors and 
each other until a third party breaks the balance; 
seducing both into violence. Ablutions and the acts 
of dressing and making-up observed as magic rite. 
The binding spell of the sister-sorceress is banished 
by the brother who walks out. 
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ESCAPE EPISODE (1944) 

35 min. 16mm B&W. Silent. Filmed in Santa Mon- 
ica and Hollywood. Credits: Conceived, Directed, 
Photographed and Edited by Kenneth Anger. 
Cast: Marilyn Granas (The Girl); Bob Jones (The 
Boy); Nora Watson (The Guardian). Synopsis: 
Free rendering of the Andromeda myth. A crum- 
bling, stucco-gothic sea-side monstrosity, serving 
as a Spiritualist Church. Imprisoned within, a girl 
at the mercy of a religious fanatic “dragon” awaits 
her deliverance by a beach-boy Perseus. Ultimately 
it is her own defiance which snaps the chain. 


DRASTIC DEMISE (1945) 

5 min. B&W. Silent. Filmed in Hollywood on V-J 
Day. Credits: Photographed and Edited by Ken- 
neth Anger. Cast: Anonymous street crowds. Syn- 
opsis: A free-wheeling hand-held camera-plunge 
into the hallucinatory reality of a hysterical Holly- 
wood Boulevard crowd celebrating War’s End. A 
mushrooming cloud makes a final commentary. 


ESCAPE EPISODE (Sound Version) (1946) 

27 min. Music by Scriabin. 

This shorter edition makes non-realistic use of 
bird, wind and surf sounds, as well as Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy” to heighten mood. 


FIREWORKS (1947) 

15 min. 16mm B&W. Sound (Music by Res- 
pighi). Filmed in Hollywood. Credits: Conceived, 
Directed, Photographed and Edited by Kenneth 
Anger. Camera Assistant: Chester Kessler. Cast: 
Kenneth Anger (The Dreamer); Bill Seltzer (Bare- 
Chested Sailor); Gordon Gray (Body-Bearing Sail- 
or); crowd of sailors. Synopsis: A dissatisfied 
dreamer awakes, goes out in the night seeking “a 
light” and is drawn through the needle’s eye. A 
dream of a dream, he returns to a bed less empty 
than before. Available from Cinema 16, New York 
City; Connoisseur Films, London. 


PUCE MOMENT (1949) 

8 min. 16mm Color. Sound (Music by Puccini). 
Filmed in Hollywood. Credits: Conceived, Direct- 
ed, Photographed and Edited by Kenneth Anger. 
Cast: Yvonne Marquis (The Star). Synopsis: The 
ritual of Dressing and Going Out. A Hollywood 
Star of the Twenties reviews her spangled ward- 
robe, selects a gown for the evening: a sequined 
puce-colored sheath. A touch of perfume, and the 


chaise-longue bears her away to the Spanish porch 
where her wolfhounds await. 
Available from Cinema 16, New York City. 


LA LUNE DES LAPINS (1950) 

5 min. 35mm B&W. Silent. Filmed in Paris, 
France. Credits: Conceived, Directed and Edited 
by Kenneth Anger. Cameraman: Tourjansky. Set- 
ting and Costume Designed by Kenneth Anger. 
Cast: Jean Soubeyran (Pierrot). Synopsis: In a 
moonlit linsel wood, Pierrot discovers a Magic 
Lantern. His new toy soon provokes disastrous 
consequences. 

Negative deposited at the Cinémathéque Francaise, 
Paris. 


EAUX D’ARTIFICE (1953) 

13 min. 16mm B&W with hand-tinting printed on 
color stock through a blue filter. Sound (Music by 
Vivaldi). Filmed in Tivoli, Italy. Credits: Con- 
ceived, Directed, Photographed and Edited by 
Kenneth Anger. Camera Assistant: Thad Lovett. 
Costume Designed by Kenneth Anger. Cast: Car- 
milla Salvatorelli (The Lady). Synopsis: Hide and 
Seek in a night-time labyrinth of cascades, balus- 
trades, grottoes and leaping fountains, until the 
searching figure and the fountain become one. 
Available from Cinema 16, New York City; Brit- 
ish Film Institute, London. 


INAUGURATION OF THE PLEASURE 
DOME (1954) 

39 min. 16mm Color. Sound (Music by Janacek). 
Filmed in Hollywood. Credits: Conceived, Direct- 
ed, Photographed and Edited by Kenneth Anger. 
Camera Assistant: Robert Straede. Costumes de- 
vised by the Cast, supervised by Kenneth Anger. 
Properties and Setting courtesy Samson De Brier. 
Main Title painted by Paul Mathison. Cast: Sam- 
son De Brier (Lord Shiva, Osiris, Cagliostro, Ma- 
caroon, The Great Beast); Cameron (The Scarlet 
Woman, Kali); Katy Kadell (Isis); Renata Loome 
(Lilith); Anais Nin (Astarte); Paul Mathison 
(Pan); Curtis Harrington (Cesare the Somnam- 
bulist); Kenneth Anger (Hecate); Peter Loome 
(Ganymede). Synopsis: Lord Shiva wakes. A con- 
vocation of Theurgists in the guise of figures from 
mythology; a magic masquerade party at which 
Pan is the prize. The wine of Hecate is poured: 
Pan’s cup is poisoned by Shiva. Kali blesses the 
assembly as a bacchic rite ensues. 

Available from Cinema 16, New York City; Brit- 
ish Film Institute, London. 


THELEMA ABBEY (1955) 

10 min. 16mm B&W. Sound (Narration by Jenny 
Nicholson). Filmed in Cefalu, Sicily. Credits: Con- 
ceived, Directed and Edited by Kenneth Anger. 
Cameraman: Fosco Maraini. Synopsis: The redis- 
covery of Aleister Crowley’s magical wall-paint- 
ings at his abandoned occult headquarters, “Thele- 
ma Abbey” in Cefalu, Sicily, revealed as the white- 
wash that had kept them hidden for three decades 
is removed. 

Owned by Thomas Television Ltd., London. 


SCORPIO RISING (1962-3) 

31 min. 16mm Color. Sound (Songs interpreted 
by Little Peggy March, The Angels, Bobby Vin- 
ton, Elvis Presley, Ray Charles, The Crystals, The 
Ran-Dells, Kris Jensen, Claudine Clark, Gene Mc- 
Daniels, The Surfaris.) Filmed in Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan and Los Angeles. Credits: Conceived, Di- 
rected, Photographed and Edited by Kenneth An- 
ger. Location Assistant: Tony Bardusk. Cast: 
Bruce Byron (Scorpio); Johnny Sapienza (Taurus); 
Frank Carifi (Leo); John Palone (Pin); Ernie Allo 
(Joker); Barry Rubin (Fall-Guy); Steve Crandell 
(The Sissy Cyclist); Bill Dorfmann (The Back); 
Johnny Dodds (Kid). 

Synopsis: A “high” view of the Myth of the Ameri- 
can Motorcyclist. The machine as tribal totem, 
from toy to terror. Thanatos in chrome and black 
leather. Part I: Boys & Bolts (masculine fascina~ 
tion with the Thing that Goes). Part I]: Image 
Maker (getting high on heroes). Part IJ]: Walpur- 
gis Party (cycler’s Sabbath). Part IV: Rebel Rouser- 
(a message from Our Sponsor). 

Available from Film-Maker’s Cooperative, New 
York City. 


Note: Kenneth Anger has worked on a number of 
film projects, uncompleted due to lack of funds, 
notably: Puce Women (48); The Love That 
Whirls (49); Maldoror (51-2); Eros Eidolon 
(53); Histoire d’O (’59-60). 
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TWICE A MAN. Director, producer, cameraman, 
editor: Gregory Markopoulos. The cast: Paul Kilb 
(The Son), Albert Torgesen (His Mentor), Olympia 
Dukakis (The Young Mother), Violet Roditi (The 
Elder Mother). Running time: 60 minutes. Eastman- 
color. Distributed by Film-Makers’ Cooperative, 414 
Park Avenue South, New York. 

The legend of Hippolytus tells of the tortured love 
a mother, Phaedra, feels for her son. Hippolytus, in 
remorse, is borne into the sea by horses, where he is 
drowned. Subsequently, he is reborn in the heavens 
when Aescolopius, the physician, endows Hippolytus 
with immortality. In “Twice a Man,” Paul, a contem- 
porary Hippolytus, makes a visit to his mother’s house 
in Staten Island. As he wanders through the house, 
he recalls recent events responsible for his mother’s 


TWICE A MAN 


Ken Kelman 


In the ever-present memory of a beautiful mind 
a universe of utmost harmony unfolds. All past, 
now simultaneous, or out of time, must, however, 
be projected chronologically. That reel time, our 
real time, is not the measure of Twice a Man. 
Rather it is subjective time, remembered time, time 
where (after) image is not tied to action, and action 
functions not as plot, but as its own recollection, 
repeated whenever recalled. 

Out of the infinite complex of memory, a simi- 
lar, simpler form is wrought. Out of the psycho- 
logical truth which suggests an ever-present time, 
events remembered are no longer sorted out ac- 
cording to the clock. They can tumble or flow upon 
each other in the order of what their experience 
means. And they can tumble and flow according 
to the artist’s purely formal needs. 

This is the rational basis and justification of the 
editing of the film. But even more important is how 
such a process has served the vision. 

A pluralistic ancient scheme of things is achieved 
through the interpenetration, the fusion of times, 
of spaces, of darks and lights. The epitome of this 
occurs perhaps in the early quick intercutting of 
day and night scenes of the (Stygian) ferry. Pre- 
cisely because the scenes are identical in space, we 
know absolutely that time is non-logical, or non- 
chronological. 

The importance of this early juxtaposition is on 
another level too. For dark and light have in this 
film something of their traditional meaning. Dark- 
ness relates to foreboding and death, and light to 
joy and life. Thus the two deaths of Paul, the hero, 
are in darkness, and the funereal old house is 
shown dark. Thus Paul is shown stretching his 
arms out toward the sun, and walking with Albert, 
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growing tension over Paul’s affection for his mentor. 
The formal construction of the film interweaves the 
thoughts and memories of Paul, his mother, and his 
mentor, so that no clear differentiation is made be- 
tween memory and reality. Paul exists both before and 
after his death; for example, as he enters the house, 
he encounters mourners weeping for him. His mother 
is seen both as a lover, and as an elderly woman, 
remembering the past. Events recalled on the ferry and 
in the house (Paul’s contemplation of suicide, his 
death by the sea, and his birth in the heavens) are 
punctuated by thoughts and images representing the 
emotional experiences of the person thinking them, 
and do not maintain any chronological consistency. 
In this way, “Twice a Man” recreates the subjective 
reality of three minds in dramatic tension. 


his lover, under an arch blazing with sunlight, and 
ascending the steps from a dark party (repressive 
society) to the roof, the sky, light. 

But both darkness and light are shown as beau- 
tiful, the emanations of a beautiful mind, which 
imparts to memory its grace. This is Albert’s 
mind, this is the film-maker’s mind. And in that 
mind, all is resolved. In that vision, all is harmon- 
ized. All time coexists. Dark and light coexist in 
peace. 

The hero yearns above all for union with the 
light. This does not preclude other unions. He is 
also shown in union with the night, his head ha- 
loed by a crescent, iridescent moon. And the royal 
heritage implied when he is “crowned” by the 
camera with a chandelier and shown on a throne- 
like chair, is given another tonality later, by the 
book he holds, Prince of Darkness. The hero 
moves in beauty in the dark as well as light. He 
belongs to both. 

This belonging is never at any point complete, 
except in the great passage of his apotheosis in the 
iridescent sky. The rest of the film moves largely 
in terms of a quest for union. This comes out most 
strongly in the motif of looking through windows, 
out of the dark old house and toward the natural 
light; and in the stroking of plants, another at- 
tempt to commune with nature. Paul does achieve 
full cosmic union, only perhaps in a vision, when 
the umbilical necklace of his mother transfigures 
to the jewelled sky of his rebirth; as well as union 
with Albert, when their two images merge in su- 
perimposition. 

But our own realization of the harmony of all 
things is clear throughout, in the exquisite harmo- 
ny of color and perfect balance of composition, 


which leave not the slightest suspicion of discord 
in such a universe. The great symbolization of this 
is in the abundance of shots of characters beside 
their reflections, in mirrors, marble, water. Here, 
often in virtual symmetry, the image is balanced 
by itself; which suggests the completeness of man 
in himself within this cosmic harmony. Such mir- 
ror-imagery has other significance. It reflects in 
purely compositional terms the concept of simul- 
taneity which inspires the editing style; a coexist- 
ence in space which parallels the other in time. 
Further, this doubling of image is analogous to the 
doubling of character, the Old Mother and the 
Young, itself a personification of the editing prin- 
ciple; and to the double death of Paul (the mythic, 


figurative allusion, the one shot of his corpse on 


the rocks by the sea, where Hippolytus met his 
death; and the actual dance to the death at the 
end); and to the title of the film. And all this dual- 
ity becomes symmetry. Each duplication comple- 
ments and balances its counterpart. This receives 
its essential statement in the passage where Paul’s 
rising and falling are intercut so neither is realized, 
and together they are motionless. Someone re- 
marked at the point in the soundtrack when the 


narrator spoke the fragmented words “(Nar)cis- 
sus, (Hya)cinth(us),” that it sounded like “thesis, 
synth(esis).” The implication of dialectic process 
is wrong for the measured eloquence of Twice a 
Man; but the sense of its fundamental equilibrium 
is right. 


It is a smooth rainbowed stream which shim- 
mers and ripples at times into fragments; as the 
hero’s image shatters at the end, leaving a blank 
white screen. The ripples complete the rhythm of 
the stream; the shattering of the perfect image is 
its only termination in the human mind, which 
neither can retain it indefinitely, nor replace it by 
a further image; the shifting colors of the rainbow 
fuse into pure white. 


Twice a Man begins with blackness and ends 
with white. The hour between them is an instant, 
it all takes place at once. But time is needed to 
recall all the colors between black and white. In 
that memory from a beautiful mind, we see the 
serene reconciliation of different times and places, 
of darkness and of light, of all variety and contra- 
diction. No other film has made such truth of 
beauty. 


TOWARDS A NEW NARRATIVE FILM FORM 


Gregory Markopoulos 


In the beginning of the motion picture, the film 
frame had great potential. But with the introduc- 
tion of sound, a part of the frame was relegated to 
the service of the sound track. Aesthetically op- 
posed but artistically united, sound and image 
failed to achieve that poetic unity in cinema that 
everyone had envisioned. Word and image con- 
flicted, forcing images to become conventional, 
and sound retarded, rather than added to, the de- 
velopment of film form. 


Few significant forms have been established in 
motion pictures; form cannot be achieved through 
the use of filters, changes in color intensities, spe- 
cial lenses, effects prepared in the laboratory, 
elaborate costumes, or theatrical devices. The film 
frame which creates each shot or composition has 
been neglected; it has been understood only as a 
photographic necessity. 


I propose a new narrative form through the fu- 
sion of the classic montage technique with a more 
abstract system. This system involves the use of 
short film phrases which evoke thought-images. 
Each film phrase is composed of certain select 
frames that are similar to the harmonic units found 


in musical composition. The film phrases establish 
ulterior relationships among themselves; in classic 
montage technique there is a constant reference to. 
the continuing shot: in my abstract system there is; 
a complex of differing frames being repeated. 

The chief problem facing the maker of a motiom 
picture with the proposed abstract form is the elim- 
ination of the abruptness with which the single: 
frames attack the eye and confuse the viewer. Both: 
the optical and psychological disturbances may be 
minimized by a method of integrated frame adja- 
cencies intermingling at their common border or 
frontier. At other times, dissimilarities or degrees; 
of contrast, object displacement, or varieties of 
movement in the two contiguous frames will help: 
the viewer receive the abrupt transitions with, 
more ease. 

Limitless change in rhythm, or the sudden in- 
terjection of alliteration, metaphor, symbol, or any 
discontinuity introduced in the structure of the mo- 
tion picture, makes possible the arrest of the film 
spectator’s attention, as the film-maker gradually 
convinces the spectator not only to see and to hear, 
but to participate in what is being created on the 
screen, on both the narrative and introspective lev- 
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els. The magnificent landscapes of emotion, with 
colors brighter than the film viewer has ever been 
concerned, begin to exist. The transient impact of 
meetings, handshakes, kisses and the hours apart 


POETICS OF THE FILM 


(A lecture given at the University of Chicago) 
Anais Nin 


It was Jean Cocteau who said: “Poetry is indis- 
pensable, but I don’t know why.” 

The films you saw tonight answer this ques- 
tion. They illustrate eloquently the vital necessity 
for poetry. Poetry is a sign language used by our 
unconscious. It has become more necessary now 
that science has expanded and multiplied the di- 
mensions of our outer universe, which calls for a 
corresponding expansion of our inner universe. 
Poetry is the language of multiple dimensions of 
our inner world. 

What is the difference between Hugo’s films 
Venice Etude One* and other films of that much 
photographed city? A cliché image is one we no 
longer see, whose familiarity no longer stirs our 
‘senses. By a sequence of montages and superim- 
positions, Hugo shows us the essence of Venice 
composed of fluctuating textures, light-speckled 
rhythm, water-tinted moods, sea-lulling ca- 
dences. He reveals its seduction and its inner 
myth, the more subtle beauty under the surface 
which has stirred many a visitor. 

The legend of Venice’s wedding to the sea, 
which is reenacted each year by the throwing of 
a wedding ring into the canal, could not be more 
accurately portrayed than in this film in which the 
sea seeks to engulf the city by immersion in re- 
flections. The wedding to the sea presents also a 
danger of death as Hugo portrayed it by superim- 
posing over the luminous images of a wedding the 
image of a burial. Hugo in a few intense moments 
gathers together the elements of Venice, glass, 
mirrors, gold, statues, cupolas, cathedrals, floating 
palaces and gondolas, in a marriage with water 
ever seeking to swallow the stones. Only by such 
poetic liberties, such telescoping of past and pres- 
ent could the dream like quality of Venice be 
evoked, one not visible to the superficial eye. 

Ian Hugo himself says about his Venice: “This 
film like all my films is made to be interpreted 


*Venice Etude One has been incorporated into The 
Gondola Eye. 
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from these contacts becomes revealed in all its 
astounding simplicity. A whole new scale of val- 
ues is exposed, creating a rich potential narrative 
form in the motion picture. 


by each spectator with his own personal associa- 
tions. A new attitude is demanded of the specta- 
tor, who must discard any idea that this film is 
about modern Venice. Whatever documentary 
material I have selected, whether modern or old, 
was used as raw material for transformation into 
something of poetic significance. In fact, it is 
dream material and so appeals if at all to the un- 
conscious emotions which are, of course, some- 
times startling and even cruel as in some of Ai-Ye’s 
scenes, but which are the very stuff of the dramas 
that each of us acts out every night in sleep. The 
task of the film poet is to extract from the reality 
of the day these reveries and to weave them into 
a composition that, like music, has its own unity, 
its own structure, its own rhythm, its own mean- 
ing, but above all that indispensable, unmistakable 
overtone which tells us that it is a cry from the 
unconscious. 

We are living in the age of the image but this 
means not only that we can register the essential 
image more perfectly with a camera, but that we 
can now penetrate and photograph our inner life 
as with an undersea camera. Our unconscious life 
corresponds to a film more closely than to any 
other art. It is impressionistic, it takes place on 
several levels at once, it is composed of montages, 
intrusions from the past, composite pictures and 
memories. The camera more exactly than words is 
capable of reflecting our inner life and revealing 
the metamorphosis which takes place between a 
realistic scene and the way our moods color, dis- 
tort, alter or heighten that scene as through a 
prism. 

The motion picture is capable of revealing ob- 
jects and people as they are when you peel off 
the crust of indifference, of habit, of familiarity 
which blinds us. And when, as in these films, it is 
done by poetic distillation it establishes direct, in- 
timate contact with the reality concealed by clichés, 
and it is then that for a moment we can attain 
what the poets call inner illumination.” 


Speaking of Ai-Ye, Ian Hugo has said: “I used 
certain basic human and dream images through 
a moving sequence in the form of a continuous 
voyage, which would give the greatest stimulation 
and scope for the individual imagination of each 
spectator. I was delighted when I found each per- 
son making up his own story. These stories range 
from: Sure, it’s a trip through life, to Professor 
Mangravite to the Columbia University School of 
Painting: I felt my eyes, not only the optical ones, 
but also the inner ones, were looking in all direc- 
tions!” 

Most of the ambiguity of modern art is actually 
a challenge to the collaboration of the spectator. 
It may irritate those who like their art pre-digest- 
ed, but it should be a proof of respect on the 
part of the artist for your ability to make your own 
interpretation. 

Ian Hugo also says: “In cinematic editing, the 
images have to be made to move in rhythm and 
sequence; and before long I had the feeling that 
I was using images as if they were notes in a 
symphonic composition. In this way the experience 
of editing film was for me one of development 
and expansion of a musical, rythmic sense. Of 
course, I do not mean that in film making the 
mind should be excluded, but merely that no work 
of art can be moving or give a sense of reality un- 
less it is imbued with the personal feelings of the 
film-maker. That is why the usual documentary 
which attempts to be objective can be so dull and 
ineffective.” 

In Jazz of Lights the basis is the same imagina- 
tive realism; that is, realism transmuted into fugi- 
tive impressions, an ephemeral flow of sensations. 
He registers every nuance and refraction of lights, 
each alteration of color caused by motion, trans- 
forms all the imponderable qualities of atmos- 
phere, mirages caused by distance, distortions 
caused by perspective, manipulating with skill all 
the elements which dislocate, or blurr objects and 
faces and reveals new aspects of them as they are 
revealed in emotional states. The use of superim- 
position has added to his fluctuation of impres- 
sions multiplying designs and form, confounding 
them, subtly graduating the shading, enabling the 
eye to pass behind and all around these transpar- 
ent, fluorescent and opaline creations. Hugo has 
added to the phantasmagorical qualities of film 
images themselves, special effects which have 
caused the images to melt together as if they were 
notes in a musical composition, to flow into one 
another and become pure image and pure rhythm. 

In this permeable, mutable, mobile and flowing 


world, the lights of Broadway like cabalistic signs 
give a structural design to the vision. They serve 
as scaffoldings for the elaboration of montages. 
They catalyze the realistic scenes. Under the play 
of new lights and rhythms these group themselves 
into a different but equally logical order as of an- 
other dimension of reality. Hugo abandons him- 
self to abstract improvisations with forms and fig- 
ures, but never neglects the realistic or human 
basis in the structure of his compositions. 

Poetry alone can render that heightened experi- 
ence which lies beyond human control, and which 
the Greeks called tragedy. There is a beautiful 
example of the use of poetry in Jules Dassin’s 
Phaedra. The story is a modern version of the old 
myth, developed in a realistic way. The stepmother 
falls in love with her stepson. But their first love 
scene is not handled in an ordinary way. The cou- 
ple are sitting before an open fire. By the use of 
soft camera focus and superimposition the dis- 
solving power of emotion is portrayed beyond the 
capacity of the actors’ faces. The fire in the fire- 
place is magnified and becomes huge flames in 
which only glimpses of love making appear sil- 
houetted. In this way the violence and blinding 
force of the passion is dramatized and heightened 
to a degree no realistic scene could have 
achieved. Obstacles, taboos, human guilt are con- 
sumed in one elemental impulse. 

The film not only attains a moment of poetry; 
there was no other way to convey the elemental 
force which swept these two human beings into 
their own destruction. It was the depiction of his 
fire which made their behaviour plausible, ren- 
dering in elemental terms the strength of an im- 
pulse which rose above ordinary loves. It would 
have been more in keeping with the mythological 
power of the story if the anger of the husband and 
father had also been portrayed in such elemental 
terms. When he strikes his son in the face, it is 
too much like a million other images of ordinary 
violence with which our eyes have become sati- 
ated. It seemed a puny gesture in proportion to 
the depth of the drama. His anger too, should 
have been equated to a cataclysmic event in na- 
ture. 

When we become too familiar with the Empire 
State Building we no longer see it. We become 
blind men walking through the streets. When 
Hugo photographs it upside down it is not to shock 
you or to break the laws of gravity, it is to reveal 
the piercing, dynamic beauty of its design as it 
would look to us if it dropped from another planet 
like some fantastic jet-propelled body. 
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The film-maker Hilary Harris photographed 
bridges and highways in such a way that we be- 
came aware for the first time of the curving flow- 
ing rhythm of their design. Everyday associations 
impede our fresh discovery of forms and rhythms. 
The main purpose of the process of art is to re- 
new our vision. 

The motion picture handled by film artists has 
attracted writers of quality to match the many di- 
mensions of the film image and its fluid quality. 
Writing had to be richer, more condensed and 
equally poetic, like the narrative of Hiroshima 
Mon Amour by Marguerite Duras, the narrative 
of Beatriz Guido for End of Innocence by Torre 
Nilsson, the narrative of Grillet for Last Year at 
Marienbad. 

Poetic writing and cinema are becoming more 
closely interrelated than they were, and inde- 
pendent film-makers are now accepting the chal- 
lenge of filming Djuna Barnes, Isak Dinesen and 
others. Mary Ellen Bute is working on the com- 
plex Finnegans Wake. 

Alan Schneider and Edward Albee, discussing 
new directions in the theater said that it was mov- 
ing away from story telling to the presentation or 
analysis of relationships. The theater is now the 
medium for meaningful irrationalities that in a 
previous age found their outlet in lyric poetry. Al- 
bee added that the order of his plays is the order 
of the subconscious, not the pre-planned order of 
the conscious. But the art of the cinema whose 
tool is the image itself may go further than our 
writers in portraying imaginative concepts and 
symbolic condensations. 

Freedom of improvisation is common to our 
emotional life, so are “cuts” and breaks in chron- 
ology, the shifting of time in all directions. We 
often see reflected on a face the face of another 
person out of the past by way of some slight physi- 
cal resemblance. Hugo emphasizes simultaneity of 
experience as Joyce did in literature. He also 
seeks to capture the way our attention jumps from 
scene to scene in an apparently unrelated way to 
better match the structure of our emotional life 
which is fluid, symphonic, composed on several 
levels at once and having its own themes and its 
own continuity. 

Becoming more and more aware of this inner 
vision we needed a corresponding change in our 
art forms. 

When Abert Einstein was asked: “how do 
you get your ideas?” he answered: “I play with 
images.” Images and play have always been key 
words in describing the relaxed states which also 
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give birth to the poetic in literature, as Joyce 
played with all the possibilities contained in a sin- 
gle word, as the surrealists played with all the pos- 
sibilities of juxtaposition of images. Playing with 
images is precisely the opposite of so called real- 
ism which photographs and catalogues people and 
things one-dimensionally, rather than considering 
all images as points of departure into the un- 
known, as potentials for new patterns, new 
themes, new mutations. 


FILMOGRAPHY OF IAN HUGO 

1950 — AI-YE, color, sound, 16mm, 23 minutes. 
Distributed by Film Images. “Ian Hugo is a poet of 
the camera, a tireless discoverer of colors which are 
photogenic and hence “film” colors, and a perceptive 
innovator on film and in the laboratory. The leitmotif 
of his Ai-Ye is mankind born out of water and re- 
turning to the sea. The viewer identifies himself with 
the still visible rowers, and gives himself over to a 
flood of fleeting impressions where two contradictory 
motions are wedded (vision and ambivalence of mem- 
ory).” — Lotte Eisner. 

1952 —BELLS OF ATLANTIS, color, electronic 
music with Anais Nin reading her “House of Incest.” 
16mm, 10 minutes. Film Images. 

“After seeing Ian Hugo’s Bells of Atlantis I had just 
as strong an impression as I received in reading 
“Saison en Enfer” or “Bateau Ivre” of Rimbaud. This, 
in my opinion, is the first successful cinematic poem 
which is worthy of that name. The marriage of im- 
age, text, and sound is so magical that it is impossible 
to dissociate them in order to explain the favorable 
reactions of one’s unconcious, which is at once be- 
wildered and delighted. And when a work of art of- 
fers to the teeth of analysis only its impenetrable mar- 
ble, it is close to being a masterpiece.” — Abel Gance. 
1954 — JAZZ OF LIGHTS, color, sound, 16mm, 18 
minutes. Film Images. 

Ian Hugo’s third film, Jazz of Lights, shot in the Times 
Square areas of New York. It is accompanied by the 
electronic sound of Louis and Bebe Barron. 

1958 — MELODIC INVERSION, color, sound, 16- 
mm, 10 minutes. Film Images. 

“Inversion - the process of reality unmaking itself as 
it makes itself — as an hour glass. This latest film of 
Ian Hugo is a visual melodic study of transposal in 
which brilliantly diffused colors with fluid water-like 
movements are constantly revealing the perceptive 
moods embedded within the theme of the film. It is 
refracted representation of the inner world of man in 
quest of the ideal, beautiful, desirable, and unattain- 
able.” — Rosalind Kossoff. 

1963 — THE GONDOLA EYE, color, sound, 16mm, 
30 minutes. Film Images. 


IMAGISM IN FOUR AVANT-GARDE FILMS 


P. Adams Sitney 


“The image is not an idea. It is a radiant node or 
cluster; it is what I can, and must perforce, call 
a VORTEX, from which, and through which, and 
into which, ideas are constantly rushing.” — 
Ezra Pound, Gaudier Brzeska 


A few months ago Ken Kelman and I were out-. 
lining our still unwritten “interpretive history of 
the experimental film,” The Sliced Eye. I was try- 
ing to find fresh categories for that mode of film 
making and remembered that Stan Brakhage once 
mentioned in speaking of his Dog Star Man: Part 
J that he had been inspired by Ezra Pound’s con- 
cept of Imagism: that images are not decorations 
and that one central-image can motivate an entire. 
poem. Brakhage had clarified what he meant by 
connecting it very specifically with the making of 
his film, but I was excited about the possibility of 
relating his ideas to avant-garde film-making in 
general. I recalled the leap through space in Maya 
Deren’s Choreography for Camera; the transfor- 
mation of woman into fountain in Kenneth Anger’s 


Eaux D’ Artifice; and the moment of artistic inspi-. 


ration seen as the slam of a poet’s fist in Charles 
Boultenhouse’s Hand Written. I realized that the 
single-central-image film played an important part 
in the historical and aesthetic development of the 
American avant-garde cinema. 

Kelman was quick to detect the academic 
stench. I too felt the category, which had six or 
seven examples then, was rather forced. We dis- 
cussed the films, and as Curtis Harrington’s On: 
The Edge and Willard Maas’ Mechanics of Love 
dropped out, the idea of the central-image film 
became more reasonable. I took consolation in 
Pound, again from the marvelous Gaudier-Brzes- 
ka memoir: “Imagisme, in so far as it has been 
known at all, has been known chiefly as a stylistic 
movement, as a movement of criticism rather than 
of creation. This is natural, for, despite all possible 
celerity of publication, the public is always, and of 
necessity, some years behind the artists’ actual 
thought.” 

To begin with the simplest and earliest example 
— Maya Deren’s Choreography for Camera. The 
camera pans past a dancer in the woods only to 
encounter him again before that pan has stopped. 
He dances from the woods into a living room and 
then an art museum in one fluid movement. He 
spins around and LEAPS — we see him float into 


the air and glide through it, his leotard black 
against a grey sky — landing back in the woods 
in a squatting position surveying landscape from 
the vantage point of a hill. The action is simple 
and unified: it is a slow motion running-jump 
through irrationally connected spaces within a 
more or less rational time. 

There is a metaphor in the film of no special 
importance in the appreciation of the total work 
but nonetheless relevant to what I will say about 
metaphors in other central-image films. Just be- 
fore the dancer leaps out of the museum there is 
a closeup of his spinning head. In the corner of 
the screen there is also an Indian statue, a Janus- 
headed Bodhisattva. The implied metaphor iden- 
tifies the dancer whose twirling head seems to face 
all directions at the same time with the statue and 
relates to the theme of the ambiguity of space (here 
direction). More important than the force of the 
metaphor itself is that it is a “compositional” met- 
aphor — one made by framing rather than by in- 
terrupting the action/image with superimposition 
or intercutting. 


There is a film by Kenneth Anger, Eaux 
D’ Artifice, close to the spirit of Choreography for 
Camera but different in several notable ways: (1) 
It is in color while Choreography was in black and 
white; in fact, it is the most remarkable and sim- 
plest use of color I have ever seen in the movies. 
Everything is deep blue (the film was shot on 
black and white stock and printed blue) — every- 
thing, that is, except a tiny spot of green light seen 
just before the end of the film. Anger, who calls 
this spot “the night moth,” painted it on by hand. 
His casting the entire film in a cool blue was in- 
genious and tasteful, but when he climaxed it with 
the green light — a masterpiece! (2) Maya Der- 
en’s human figure is unmistakably a dancer and 
his movements are classically choreographic. She 
uses the camera for the advantage of The Dance. 
On the other hand, Anger’s single character is a 
woman in a Baroque gown complete with an ele- 
gantly plummed headpiece, whose movements are 
natural. The “balletlike” structure of Eaux D’Arti- 
fice is a result of photography and editing and not 
“pas de deux” (as Deren calls her method) be- 
tween the camera and its subject. (3) — The most 
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important distinction — Eaux D’Artifice does not 
feature its protagonist in every shot as Choreo- 
graphy did. There is the same simplicity and 
fluidity of action but the camera repeatedly turns 
away to view other sights. The setting is an elabo- 
rate Baroque labyrinth and the film’s first image 
is of a fountain with its waters falling in slow mo-: 
tion. Throughout the film there are various foun- 
tains, streams, and gargoyles as well as the fleeing 
woman. Yet the study of her “flight” is always the 
central objective of the film. (4) A Vivaldi fugue 
accompanies the film (Choreography is silent) and 
the montage of water, woman, and gargoyles’ 
matches the rhythms of the music. 

At this point I should insist that Anger’s film 
is not a mechanical “visualization” of a piece of 
music: it is a visual fugue. The Vivaldi is not syn- 
chronized with the pictures but acts in counter- 
point to them, emphasizing the type of visual form 
— directing the eye to it — without determining 
it. To return to my analysis — even though water 
and gargoyles appear on the screen as much as 
the woman does, her flight is the central-image of 
the film. The pace of the montage and the music, 
combined with those glimpses the film-maker 
does give of her hurrying down flights of stairs, 
make the intensity of her emotional state clear at 
every given moment regardless of the specific im- 
age on the screen. In other words, as she walks 
gracefully past a grove of trees, we see shots of 
water moving in slow motion and leisurely dollies 
towards the stone faces .... as she scurries along, 
the camera zooms across the labyrinth with rock- 
Steady quickness ... when she runs, Anger shows 
the crest of a fountain briefly; there is a rapid 
zoom at a gargoyle... and so on in contrapuntal 
patterns. When the material has been developed, 
repeated, and interwoven mosaically to such an ex- 
tent that a viewer might wonder, “What can he pos- 
sibly do next with those few images?,” a climax 
occurs: the night moth appears in front of the wom- 
an (perhaps that was what she was fleeing or pur- 
suing?). The resolving chord is metamorphosis — 
SHE BECOMES, dissolves into, A FOUNTAIN, 
its highest geyser taking the exact shape of her 
plume. 

The movement of the camera and the movement 
within the still frame is always subtle, always 
graceful and correct, beautifully not mechanically 
correct. The perfection of Eaux D’ Artifice cannot 
be over-emphasized: the blue tone, the music, the 
montage moving from slow to rapid without ever 
suggesting the frantic, all contribute to make a 
simple visual image — a woman becomes a foun- 
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tain —one of the most finely wrought in avant- 
garde cinema. 


* 


There can be Imagist films in which no human 
being appears, but for the purpose of this paper 
I have considered them a separate or sub-class. 
The two films discussed above and the two yet to 
be considered, Hand Written and Dog Star Man: 
Part 1, show the human in action. In all these films 
there is an overt or implied attitude towards the 
human body; in fact, I take it as an axiom of the 
category that there be an “anatomical” theme. If 
the camera is to concentrate on a single human 
and one significant action (i.e. a complex of his 
movements), how is a statement about the body 
avoidable? Deren made a paean to its strength and 
grace, suggesting that it was the one constant in 
a world of changing space and time. Anger took an 
opposite position and showed its Heraclitean mut- 
ability in a static landscape. In Boultenhouse and 
Brakhage the ideas about the body are more overt 
and not nearly so clear-cut. Both film-makers are 
so concerned with anatomical questions that it is 
nearly impossible to give a simple resumé of 
their attitudes. 


* 


In Hand Written a man reads a Mallarmé poem, 
drinks a cocktail, and begins to contemplate his 
hand. His thoughts build to a dizzy climax at the 
height of which his daemon takes possession of 
him and he smashes the glass top of his cocktail 
table. Despite the overall simplicity of this nine 
minute film, it is infinitely more intricate than 
either Deren’s or Anger’s film. 

Most of the complexity of Hand Written comes 
from interrelationships between the central image 
and (1) the poetry spoken on the sound track and 
(2) rapid-fire intercuting of various images paral- 
lel to, or metaphorically connected with, that im- 
age/action. Even before the titles Boultenhouse 
states a major theme. The poet says, “Man’s first 
instrument of communication was a hand... . His 
first word was a hand made out of a cry.” On the 
screen there is a static image of a paleolithic draw- 
ing of a hand. The concept of a primordial fusion 
of hand and word is reinforced by the next im- 
age, that of the title itself: Hand Written. 

In order to do justice to the multiple levels of 
meaning in Hand Written each image should be 
analyzed in terms of several themes. I will try to 
weld together a hodgepodge of thematic allusions 


as they relate to the one image at the core of the 
film. Following the titles, the protagonist, whom I 
have called the poet (he is played by the film- 
maker), appears dressed in black, reading in a 
black room. I stress the blackness because Boult- 
enhouse stresses it; the super-realism of black and 
white in this color film is perhaps the most impor- 
tant theme after the central “visualization of the 
creative impulse becoming manifest.” 

There is a closeup of the poet’s face, then his 
eyes, suggesting his thoughts are about to be ex- 
posed. His voice is heard, though his lips do not 
move: “Once I held a white bird in my hand... 
I studied its speckled wings...I deciphered its 
markings.” (Italics mine.) The film-maker inter- 
cuts shots of Mallarmé’s words splattered on the 
pages of his “A Throw Of Dice Will Never Abol- 
ish Chance.” There are implied metaphors — 
wing-page: markings-words. Such visual/verbal 
tension, more technically known as “vertical mon- 
tage,” is maintained throughout the film. 

The page turns, and as its shadow falls across 
the new page on which the words 

“watching 
doubting” 
appear. He says: “The bird watched me, doubt- 
ed me, spreading its wings with an indifference 
shadowed in mystery.” The allusions to the Mal- 


larmé poem give me the most trouble here, since. 


I do not feel competent to write about the poem 
as a work in itself. It is a piece of shaped verse 
with words spread about on twenty-two pages in 


various kinds and sizes of type. The typography. 


coupled with the denotation of the words suggests 
ships tossing on a billowing sea, thoughts in the 
mind, and stars in the sky. Anyone unfamiliar 


with the poem is not handicapped in his viewing 


of Boultenhouse’s film; for the most important 
ideas and images of the poem are clearly expressed 
in film form. 

The camera is back on the poet’s face. His 
words, “The bird will prophesy,” introduces the 
theme of TIME. All the themes are converging 
and the meaning of the central image, especially 
its climax (the smashing of the table, yet to be 
seen) can be found. The spiritual and intellectual 
traditions of the past — the paleolithic drawings 
and the pages of a dead poet’s poem — act upon 
our poet and will have their force in the future, in 
his work. Since the filmic image cannot show ex- 
plicit past or future, only various qualities of the 
present (i.e. every image’s being there —on the 
screen — implies its taking place NOW), past and 
future are outside of the central visual image and 


must be distinguished by the sound track. 

He explains the prophecy, and in so doing in- 
cludes the theme of words: “How all words shall 
alter. How all words shall be cast into oblivion.” 
The word “cast” generates two images on the 
screen: white dice with black markings falling 
through the air, and then black dice with white 
markings being shaken by a hand. The word 
“DICE” from the first page of the poem appears 
on the screen. The trembling hands of the poet 
make the letters of the book dance on the screen. 
He extends the ideas of prophecy and blackness- 
whiteness as he says: “How all white words shall 
be made black. How all black pages shall be made 
white. And yet!” 

This jumble of critical prose should not give the 
impression that Hand Written is a hopelessly ob- 
scure crossword puzzle. The most marvelous qual- 
ity of Boultenhouse’s film is its clarity and direct 
use of vision. On one viewing the central image is 
pellucid. The poet’s sense that he is pregnant with 
an opus is shown not only clearly but violently. 

It might be said that the Imagist films are re- 
markable among avant-garde works for their lack 
of obscurity — at least on the primary visual lev- 
el. Imagist films have a simple structure, a pattern 
in the shape of a human gesture, and all the com- 
plexities are allowed and/or helped to spring from 
that image. It happens faster than prose can de- 
scribe it, faster even, at times, than the words of a 
poem. 

Returning to the film, I can say that the de- 
scription above might be artificially categorized as 
the “literary inspiration” section. The poet then 
puts down the book and contemplates his hand. 
His language no longer suggests the future. He is 
aware of his present state, his anatomy. He cries: 
“Notice! Notice in the nowing now! Tense in the 
present.... My hand! Not the fish fin or bird’s 
wing it might have been, but my hand — what it 
is NOW!” He reaches for a cocktail (white or 
clear). As he drinks it, the camera catches his re- 
flection off the glass top of the cocktail table 
(black). There are bits of shaped verse placed un- 
der the glass of the table. The act of drinking, ac- 
companied with the line, “The deep now of incom- 
municable communion,” and with the oriental 
music of Teiji Ito, is a natural function of the ritual 
aspect of Hand Written. The image of the matur- 
ing creative impulse is a RITE, as Boultenhouse 
makes it. It is impersonal, without character, and 
for all artists everywhere. 

The poet is standing, slowly raising his hand 
high in the air and proclaiming: “A scene!... A 
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scene of pulse and impulse... Unseen the foun- 
tain of blood running dry, unseen the hand feeling 
hollow with stars.” When he lies supine staring up 
at his hand, the entire room starts to spin. “This is 
the womb of the turning blood,” he says, “bleed~ 
ing round and round under the bandage of the 
skin.” Closeups of the poet waving his head are 
intercut with the spinning room. Is it really spin- 
ning or is it moving only in his imagination, con- 
sciously and physically induced? 

Suddenly the film-maker repeats in flashes the 
opening images of paleolithic hands. He combines 
them with images of a living hand tracing the out- 
line of another hand on a wall. In other words, 
there are staccato interruptions of an ancient cave- 
drawn hand and a set of living hands MAKING 
IT NEW. Lights sweep over the poet’s face a few 
times transforming him from a marble mien to liv- 
ing flesh. He rises and raisies his fist above his 
head — in the gesture, shots of him nude are in- 
tercut with those of him in his black clothes in 
such a way that the act of lifting the fist is con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted although the “lifter” 
changes. (Mallarmé wrote: 

“ancestrally not to unclench his hand 
contracted 
above his worthless head’’) 

He slams his fist on the cocktail table, destroying 
the old and making a new pattern in one act. The 
camera zooms back and forth above the shattered 
glass as if the hand had an eye. It dollies up to and 
away from the resting hand ten times, objectifying 
the pulsing of blood and the waves of pain. The 
voice announces: “The demented energy ... still 
reverberating from the pulse that created it.” In 
closeup the camera moves across the broken 
glass, glimpsing the words underneath. The trac- 


ing of hands is seen again. It is completed and the. 


hands are removed. The work is finished! The po- 
et ends the film with: “The hand like a cry... the 
cry like a hand. The stars are not ours. All words 
are flesh.” 

Hand Written is a chamber film —a diagram 
of the making of art out of the complex of an ex- 
perienced “now.” As a ritual, it is universal. Yet 
it is also consciously a little film made “In honor 
of broken glass,” as the poet says. It is the work 
of a man who understands Mallarmé’s conclu- 
sion: “All thought emits a Throw of Dice.” 


# 


Maya Deren introduced metaphor through a 
framing device. Boultenhouse took more liberties 
with the single image than she did. He interrupted 
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it with foreign material (the drawings, dice, etc.), 
with shots so brief that the main gesture is never 
forgotten. It is as if he were squeezing an image 
in sideways without using up time. Cocteau carried 
this to an extreme in Blood of a Poet by interrupt- 
ing a shot of a falling tower with his entire film 
and letting the tower complete its fall an hour 
later. Stan Brakhage edited Dog Star Man: Part 1 
with as much foreign material as could possibly be 
included without usurping the center of the film 
from the central image of a woodsman climbing 
a mountain, moving two-steps-foward and one- 
step-backward. I always come away from that film 
feeling that that central-image could not have 
been extended a shot further without the whole 
structure of the film falling apart. 

Pound again, in the Gaudier-Brzeska memoir 
which anyone seriously interested in Brakhage 
ought to read, writes: “I am often asked whether 
there can be a long imagiste or vorticist poem. The 
Japanese, who evolved the hokku, evolved also 
the Noh plays. In the best Noh the whole play 
may consist of one image. I mean it is gathered 
about one image. Its unity consists in one image, 
enforced by movement and music.” Brakhage has 
called his film “A Noh drama in slow motion!” 
(I'll go into the definition of Vorticism later; for 
in so much as there is a distinction between Imag- 
ism and Vorticism, Part I is Vorticist.) 

In one sense, Part ] is an antithesis to Prelude. 
In Prelude Brakhage built a pyrotechnics of split- 
second montage with as much varied material as 
he could force into a half hour. Part 1 is a tour de 
force of the least and most thematically similar 
material stretched out to a half hour. The unusu- 
ally great number of fades in and out in Part J are 
a key to its structure. The film organizes itself in 
waves. Or to expand an analogy of Jonas Mekas’, 
if Prelude is a collage of images joined together 
as if they were words in a sentence, then Part J 
must be an opus of film “paragraphs.” The para- 
graph analogy is a guide to the grouping of images 
within the film, yet something must be said of the 
organization of the “paragraphs” themselves. Per- 
haps a musical analogy is appropriate: I can think 
of nothing it resembles as much as a sonata-al- 
legro form. There is a rather clear-cut exposition 
of themes, a long and difficult to divide develop- 
ment which makes up more than two thirds of the 
film, and a definite finale (though not a recapitu- 
lation in the usual sonata-allegro sense, but then 
Dog Star Man: Part I is a movie, not a piece of 
music). 

The opening shots articulate the themes of place 


and plastic design. Planets become clouds which 
sweep in fast motion down from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Fire swallows itself (backwards motion) into 
frost on a window pane, later becoming the white 
disk of the sun. The MOUNTAIN has been placed. 
in the universe and in every image the perpetual 
transformation of triangle into circle and vice versa 
has been maintained. (Gaudier-Brzeska begins his 
“VORTEX” statement with: “Sculptural energy is 
the mountain.” He ends it three pages later with: 
“....We have crystallized the sphere into the 
cube, we have made a combination of all the pos- 
sible shaped masses — concentrating them to ex- 
press our abstract thoughts of conscious superiori- 
ty. Will and consciousness are our VORTEX.” 
The next “paragraph” of eight shots continues the 
triangle-arc metamorphoses and introduces the 
protagonist, Brakhage himself as the Dog Star 
Man, a woodsman with a beard down to his chest 
and his hair below his shoulders. In blue, pink, 
and brown, in long shots, mediums, and closeups 
fading into one another, he struggles up the snow 
covered mountain, falls, gets up, struggles a little 
further .... etc. 

A greenish shot of the Dog Star Man turning in 
his sleep introduces the first doubts of the “real- 
ity” (i.e. Is it a dream?) in this heavily epistemo- 
logical film. How such a shot, related to the cen- 
tral-image in so indirect a way, can occur in Part 1 
is relevant to my comparisons with other Imagist 
films. For the most part, fades in or out, some- 
times accompanied with periods of black of white 
leader, phrase subsections of the film. Brakhage 
established a definite, though not mathematical, 
rhythm and by maintaining the expected pulse and 
color tone, but positing a foreign image, he does 
not destroy the central-image unity. 

The sleeper fades into the arc of the moon, 
which in turn fades into the first section in which 
“subjective” shots occur. By “subjective” I mean 
shots as if through the eyes of the Dog Star Man 
as he climbs the mountain. They are hand held 
and impressionistic. Since no cinematic quotation 
marks (yet) exist to distinguish the camera as an 
impersonal eye from the camera assuming the dra- 
matic persona of a protagonist’s eye, it is difficult 
to be precise always in dividing the objective from 
the subjective. Perhaps this is best for the sake of 
a poetic ambiguity in film. Best or not, it is a fact. 

In the visual “paragraph” just mentioned there 
is another positing of place and elements — blue 
water, blue clouds introduce a blue filtered objec- 
tive shot of the DSM inching up the mountain. 


Objective shots recur among subjective ones of. 


the sun, leaves, the snow, and various blurs. The 
visions through the DSM’s eyes change to shots 
of what is behind his eyes — his internal organs, 
tissues, the blood stream. 

Part 1 is “about” the DSM climbing the moun- 
tain and its total implications, including the moun- 
tain itself, its place in the universe, the snow, the 
trees, even the sun which illuminates them all and 
makes possible the filming. The section just de- 
scribed is the exposition of the man as a totality; 
that is, his outward appearance, what he sees and 
thinks, and his physiology. There are a few shots 
which do not fit this human tryptich —for in- 
stance, a hand held shot of the DSM’s forehead, 
something he could not possibly see. But that 
should be a stumbling block only to those who de- 
mand that vision fit their preconceptions. I am 
trying to offer some concepts about a given vision. 
If they fit exactly, it wouldn’t be as good a film. 
Pound notes the third commandment of the Imag- 
ist faith: “As regarding rhythm: to compose in the 
sequence of the musical phrase, not in the sequence 
of the metronome.” Interpret it widely. 

As the film proceeds towards its middle, the 
phrasing becomes less obvious. The first two para- 
graphs were distinct: they are the exposition prop- 
er. The exposition of the objective-subjective-in- 
teral Dog Star Man theme, though, blends into its 
own development-by-variations. The sequence be- 
comes retrogressive, moving from the abstract to 
the concrete — moving from blurs to the sun and 
eventually back to three fades (each filtered dif- 
ferently) of the objective view of the DSM in 
slow motion. Just before a black silence which 
marks the beginning of the main development, 
there is a shot functionally related to that of the 
sleeper. It is a closeup of bodies probably in in- 
tercourse. I explained how the shot of the DSM 
sleeping fit the form of the film because of the 
fade rhythm. This shot fits because of its use of 
the triangle in plactic design. The internal compo- 
sition in terms of triangles and arc (the screen it- 
self being the square of Cezanne’s three elements) 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is equally as im- 
portant as the overall sonata-allegro pattern and 
the rhythmic uses of fades and leaders. The inter- 
course shot fits, formally, because Brakhage lit it 
with a distinct triangle of light. I have devoted a 
paragraph on this and the sleeper shot not because 
they are so important in themselves (although they 
are very beautiful compositions) but because they 
are the outstanding examples of how the film-mak- 
er weaves countless shots, not a natural part of 
the central-image, into the texture of Dog Star 
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Man: Part 1. 

In the development proper the image and as- 
sociated concepts of the dog, the snow, and the 
barren trees, which were only incidental during 
the exposition of themes, come to the fore for a 
minute or so, generate meta- and physical obser- 
vations, and fade again. As more and more impres- 
sionistic camera work is used, Brakhage achieves 
a uniquely cinematic tension. There is the dual 
realization that a particular shot is meant to sug- 
gest what the DSM is seeing, and yet that same 
shot is an obvious “camera trick.” For instance, the 
DSM sees the mountains writhing against the sky. 
The effect is wrought by a flagrantly obvious twist- 
ing of an anamorphic lens. Two of Brakhage’s most 
ardent viewers find this recurring shot the most 
distracting in his film. Their uneasiness is a testa- 
ment to the film-maker’s achievement. He can 
present a subjective vision while insisting that the 
same shot is also camera work — WHICH IT 
NECESSARILY IS. The violation of the dramatic 
illusion always jarrs an audience. This is especially 
true of Prelude and Part 1 of Dog Star Man where 
the violation is not an interruption for comic or 
dramatic effect which can be immediately dis- 
missed: it is an integral part of the epistemology 
of a film which questions the nature of art and 
reality. The same kind of tension occurs in count- 
less ways. Shadows spread across the mountain in 
accelerated speed and flames swallow themselves 
in backward motion. And always Brakhage pre- 
sents a purely sensuous visual image working fas- 
ter than the intellectual tension. 

When the sub-theme of trees, branches, 
boughs, etc. has its development, several flashes of 
a flying axe and of the DSM chopping seem enig- 
matic. Brakhage once outlined the plot of the en- 
tire epic to me, and a synopsis will clear this and 
many other problems. The Prelude contains a stac- 
cato accumulation of images from all of the fol- 
lowing four parts. It is structured as a dream with 
two scenes projected simultaneously. Part J is the 
winter section. The DSM slowly struggles up a 
mountain, carrying his axe and accompanied by 
his dog. Part 2 (spring) He reaches the top of the 
mountain and struggles with, and throws down, a 
dead white tree. His biography and that of his 
family will be paralleled to his fight. Part 3 (sum- 
mer) — In a context of his sexual fantasies he will 
chop up the tree. Part 4 (fall) — The Fall of Man 
will be depicted in terms of the DSM’s fall down 
the mountain into winter again. The shots of chop- 
ping described above then have a double signifi- 
cence in the form. (1) They contribute to the to- 
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tality of the central-image; that is, there are trees 
on the mountain and the DSM is a woodsman. (2) 
They foreshadow the dead white tree and its de- 
struction. Likewise, those few shots in Part I 
which seem only remotely related to the central- 
image (such as the backwards motion of a child- 
birth, or the DSM writhing in the nude) fit the 
“intellectual” pattern of the film better when they 
are thought of in terms of themes that will be 
dominant later. 

The further I get into the development section 
the less precise my analysis must become. In 
each image, several themes find their beginning, 
middle, or end. There is also a greater visual am- 
biguity. In the center of the film the shots get 
shorter, the phrasing by fades and leaders less 
frequent, and the non-objective flashes more reg- 
ular. Brakhage even photographs previously arti- 
culate images of trees, falling snow, hair, and the 
body through a prismatic lens to establish a met- 
aphor with occasional occurances of a stained glass 
window. Negative images appear, but only of the 
protagonist. With them comes all the associated 
metaphysics of “the negative of a man.” Since I 
am unable to give an exhaustive analysis of the de- 
velopment, I will leave it with the scattered 
theme plucking above. 

I come back to Pound for a distinction in Imag- 
ist theory which is also a distinction between Dog 
Star Man: Part 1 and the three films discussed 
before it. He defined Vorticism in Gaudier-Brzes- 
ka: “Every concept, every emotion presents it- 
self to the vivid consciousness in some primary 
form. It belongs to the art of that form. ... It is 
no more ridiculous that a person should receive 
or convey an emotion by an arrangement of shapes, 
or planes, or colours, than that they should receive 
or convey such an emetion by an arrangement of 
musical notes.” He is getting at a concept of vor- 
tex as “the point of maximum energy”: that there 
is a point at which an artistic impulse is visceral, 
and abstract and can be realized in any of the arts. 
“Vorticism is art before it has spread itself into 
flaccidity, into elaboration and secondary applica- 
tion.” The distinction is in power. Vorticism is 
Imagism with primitive concentration. 

Of the four Imagist films discussed, only Dog 
Star Man: Part I is clearly Vorticist. Choreogra- 
phy for Camera and Hand Written are not as in- 
tensely cinematic, the former is filtered through 
the dance, the latter through poetry. It is difficult 
to categorize Eaux D’ Artifice: it might fall in eith- 
er section. Part J is not only Vorticist in its force, 
it is MYTHOPOEIC. Mythopoeia is the often at- 


tempted and seldom achieved result of making a 
myth new or making a new myth. Before Dog Star 
Man I didn’t believe mythopoeia was a cinematic 
possibility. There is a shot in the middle of the 
main development section of the DSM exhausted 
by his fight with the mountain, staggering across 
a screen artificially elongated by an anamorphic 
Jens. For me that shot more than any other ex- 
presses the monumental nature of the conflict. The 
mountain is the DSM’s White Whale, and Brak- 
hage presents both the protagonist and antago- 
nist in micro- and macrocosmic perspective. I am 
coming to believe that mythopeia implies a kind 
of literary (and now filmic) Vorticism — plus, of 
course, a substantial load of guts. One literary crit- 
ic defined mythopoeia in terms of Buber’s I and 
Thou; that is, the opposing forces become so ur- 
gent that they cease to be an It and become Thou, 
all that is other embodied in one. The primitive 
encounter of a single man with a real mountain 


and the secondary conflict between vision and. 


reality are so vivid in Part J that it is a Vorticist 
film and the Buberian terms are not extravagant. 

On the most vital level, the level of direct eye- 
sight, Dog Star Man: Part 1 has a pulse of its own 
which reenforces the rhythm of its subject. The 
viewer must inch up the mountain of film images 
falling and climbing simultaneously, must feel the 
recurring heart beat, see the sun, feel the cold of 
the snow, PARTICIPATE IN THE HALLUCI- 
NATION. That is the point of the development 
section: to put the guts mentioned above into the 
struggle, to show the whole of it in a score of ways, 
to extend the material until its reality becomes 
questionable and then, in the finale, extend that 
question to hysteria. 

The development gradually glides into the fi- 
nale and it isn’t until the film is over that a clear 
division can be made. The last part of the devel- 
opment is a meditation on snow. The falling snow 
becomes the smoke of a forest fire; the DSM 
shakes snow off the branches as he clears his way 
with his axe; there is a single frame animation of 
snow crystals. This visual “paragraph” leads into 
the finale and gradually the precision of the open- 
ing groupings returns. | 

The coda of Brakhage’s latest film Mothlight 
offers an interesting comparison to the end of Part 
I. In Mothlight Brakhage placed bits of moth 
wings, flowers, seeds, etc. between two layers of 
Mylar editing tape to produce what is probably 
the first film collage. After a master print was 


made, Brakhage sent the original strips to his 
friends. I am holding the coda to it now. It opens 
with a few splatters of fibers and moth wings 
separated by an inch or so of blankness. The par- 
ticle sections are about a foot and a half long. 
After the last foot of wings, there are three inches 
of blankness, then three wings, a foot of blankness, 
and finally a single wing. Brakhage likes to end 
his films this way: a splatter of images punctuated 
by a silence, and as the image material grows slim- 
mer the silences get larger. 

There are six separate phrasings of images in the 
finale of Part 1. The first begins with the DSM 
in slow motion climbing up a slight incline with the 
dog moving easily by his side. As the finale pro- 
gresses, he seems to move slover and slower. Ap- 
propriately, by the end he has almost stopped. He 
climbs from the other side of the screen at the 
same incline, and then falls. Brakhage shows 
flashes of his face in falling, followed by a shot of 
his heart. A black silence. 

The second phrase is only two shots: The DSM 
climbing at a forty-five degree angle, and a sub- 
jective shot of him falling. Then whiteness. The 
next section is again at a forty-five degree angle 
of a fall. It is cut short as the dog begins to move. 
Blackness is followed by internal tissues intercut 
with Greek columns. The fallen DSM in negative 
struggles to get up amid orange flashes. 

The fourth “paragraph” is the most crucial in 
the finale. The DSM makes his way up a sixty 
degree incline. The film-maker has forced the 
viewer back to the tension between eye and cam- 
era vision. Is the mountain just a tilted camera? 
The next shot, a seventy degree slope, answers 
affirmatively. The dog with magnificent grace 
easily glides up to his master’s side proving the 
camera tilt. Whiteness fades into black. In the 
fifth phrase the protagonist is lying in the snow, 
first in positive, then in negative. He pulls him- 
self up a ninety degree cliff of snow. Brakhage 
is not willing to let us escape with the easy reali- 
zation of camera trickery. He admits it subtly 
(through the dog’s leap) and then overcomes it 
openly. A long period of whiteness follows, and 
then the sixth phrase, a single shot. It is a micro- 
scopic one of the blood stream in its natural two- 
steps-forward one-step-backward motion. How 
much of this is camera magic? Obviously none! In 
the union of physiology and natural choreography 
I'll end. Beyond this there is the mythopoeic pow- 
er and that must be SEEN. 
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AN EXCERPT FROM THE SCORE OF "HANDWRITTEN" BY CHARLES BOULTENHOUSE 
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November 13, 1963 -- 

probably The Greatest Day 

EVER in Guster, South Dakota ... 
or,rather, better, , , 

EVER in America Center, 

where I actually AM. 


To 3 


The RIGHT honor-able Gregory Mearkopoulos -- ("RIGHT" because the 
film TWICE A MAN with sound ia just that... "honor-able" expres~ 
sing my great joy to be so able to thug deeply honor another filnz- 
maker ag I never have before . .. "Dear" here missing because so, 
@a usual in letter-writing, miss-used before that here-now when I 
feel so much closer to you than ever I am at a loss for words which 
"Dear"'s absence will symbolize while I force language to SOME ap-~ 
proximation of very lovely-thru-to-deeply-religious feelings touched 
off by your film, Gregory, and which I would, if/and/to/extent/I/ 
could,share with you. 


You have taken your silent masterpiece TWICE A MAN and made 
it MORE than that -- and it is inevitable that many will want to 
make YOU suffer (thru criticism of the sound track) because of the 
loss (there-sound-by) of THEIR little masterpiece. I have heard 
some of their (most unsound) noise already here in Custer (having 
received a couple letters bristling with what I now know to be ine 
terference -~ you know: static.) I too, as is fault of entrenched 
mOR-Sense-ory 411 ways rutted in passed experience, at first thought 
myself regretting, when actually regressing, the loss of "fhe Master- 
piece" TWICE A MAN until I was drawn by my own immediately living 
feelings feeding upon the experienc~-singing of TWICE A MAN being 
MORE than twice a film before me. From then on, and all thru the 
second viewing, I (and all here with mes Jane, Jane Mnd Charles 
Nauman, and ali the chfldren of both families) EXPERIENCED AS NEV- 
ER BEFORE; and Jane and I (wnlike the others) knew also that we 
were seeing-hearing what is, was, always will be, a NEVER BEFORE 
in World History (but the latter does seem 80 unimportant in rela- 
tion to the former which we could share with anyone, even, or per- 
haps especially, with the youngest child. ) 


But I know your intellect must need something of my sense of 
That "Latter" specified above, just as I know how those who MISS- 
use That "Ladder" of intellectualization (god what a word -- and 
how it does end, as is most used, with the sound “shun") must be 
making you suffer these days for the fire your patron god has given 
you (fvery wehl remembering the agony I went thru-when Anticipation 
of the Night was dismissed by almost everyone as “a mistake", etc.) 
So, let That “Ladder” be used for ups as well as downs; and I'1l 
here IN-tell-(lecture)-You-(lovely)-All-Eyes, and as is usual with 
me a@ll ways in play full manner, to points of absurd-pun-ity, to 
keep the game of it clear, to let the language break down to sil- 
liness even to keep clear its human origin whose words do come 
out of inexpressable feelings more foolish, in relation, than not, 
except when thru the sensibilities of poets (who, as Duncan says, 
“have no deep and complex feelings, no at all, except as they 
arise in the poem," engendered by-way-of the poem itself coming 
into being -- and in that sense, my truest response will be by way 
of future films wherein it~ will become apparent how TWICE A MAN 
has INstructed me ((structured into me)) for inspiration of the 
forces which operate thru me , . . all of which we must both wait 
to see. 


But for the moment I am conscious of the follewing, to say 
the least (that is: to name but a few examples of all the wonder 
world moving inside me): HOW language does in TWICE A MAN take 
on complexity of SOUND meaning as never before in my memory -- 
that what I know to be: "The Rarth Lies In Darkness", with the 
"p" dropped DOES become ALSO "The Earth Lies In Are-ness", which 
does, then, draw my mind into the (otherwise) monologue to reverb- 
erate back over the line and extend double meaning to "Lies", even 
search out “Hurt" of "garth", etceteras; THAT I can acoept all 
the names of the greek gods, such as “Neptune”, "Circe", as func- 
tioning alively rather than just referentially when they are ar- 
rived at in TWICE A MAN by way of clipped-(other)-words, so that 
“protean” is made conpletely contemporaneous, that is -- evokes r 
the "“meat-creature” (as McClure would put 4t) in being also"Protein", 
etcetera:;: SO THAT finally elmost ALL words therein TWIGE A MAH, 
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even those specifically ef personal drama, the speeches of persuasion 


whieh would otherwise become rhetoric, DO take on their (as always 


at mind-origing)) multiple meanings, ae for instance a elipped "Power" 
& 4 


without its “P" dees still remain "Power" a “eld as being 
and “Hour” o---—-~ AIL (3 33 838) EQU. NG, erms of viewer 
provided, of course, that sentient being BE there viewing) a draw- 
ng IN of viewer's sensibility te Full FILL these gaps with the 
very thought process (formalized specifically by WHAT you left out) 
out of which the images are conceived and edited, a process which, 
had YOU inCLUDED it on the sound track, would (otherwise) have been 
disastrous (THE very disaster I foresaw, but could wot forehear ny 
way out of, throughout the correspondence on sound -- — mean: the 
re-dun-duh-DUN-DUN-daneey to an over-done-ness . . . wind'’s-EAR 


operating other-than Mind's-Eyeness) had you, which you magnificently 


HAVEN't, centered the sound experience in the leud-spesker rather 
than, as you HAVE, take@ loud-speaker as prompter ("Reality-Street", 
as I earlier put it) te eenter of sound experience in viewer's KIND, 
and in @ way (which I ean only describe ea “magical") which does 
CAUSE that mind (if at ALL attuned) to search EFFECTS out of it's 
wunewned, conditioned by your ferm, memory's-ear, 


As te sound OTHER-wises MEVER was there a greater opportunity 
to listen to rain -- and XI do not mean just the beginning but how 
that DOES condition sensitivity TO rein se that, for instance, the 
martiality of 4t, ite insistent mareh, CAN be, and IS, and by ali 
that's Holy 1% in HAS BEEN here-heard, when juxtaposed with the 
mass of shadow people moving, and dees then break down to become 
MOST individual "S3SSdessesteps® (when thus keyed in by voice with 
both all of sound of DANGER of “S88S8SSsassteps” when “on thin ice” 
((to re-quote Pound to you)) and spits ef cats, which that does 
carry in aagociation clear thru te kiss, which images did then give, 
ete., ete.)# all broken-down from multiple rain-steps to this con- 
sonent with following break-down of thunder into its parts, as at 
end, the terribleness of the very weakness of thunder thereinss 
and HOW magnificently the music did, as when/and/where used, DEMON- 
STRATE The Drama (more clearly than a visual counterpart of Masks 
ever could have) engaged in, from dead-serious (postulation of 
death throughout) to the-game-of-it (peffected sense of that in 
The Finale), I mean: MOW it was, especially when chopped, frag- 
mented, and therefore from then on, always thus completely MUSIG 
BEING LISTENED TO (a beautifully deliberte USE thereof similar 
te the second sequence of my “Reflections on Black") and, therefore, 
never "Choral" (as defined in a previous letter of mine) -------- 
ALL (3 83) EQUALLING, re: viewer becoming, by way of sound, review-~ 
er in deepest sense of the word, to make The MOST of all images 
referentially, as for instance I had always seen those intercut 
branches with rain-drops upon thea, when Paul sits down before 
his mother's fireplace, as branches with rain-drops upon them; 
but, accompanied by rain-sound, as they now ere, and rain-sound 
having only been used previously cut of context, my. mind refused 
to accept to accept those branches as a visual tangent @p the 
sound; and THUS they did become the spidar-web (I'm now sure yous 
originally intended) into which Paul sits down -=} THUS you have, 
for me, accomplished the miracle of making the mind run-AGAINST 
the context which sccompanying sound (sound ag accompaniment) wowld 
otherwise force it into . . . ® real break-thru re: audio-visual’ 
tle-ups . .. but, more importantly for me, one of the most exciting 
experiences of ell my life ... as ia ALL the film. 


I‘ should mention that Jene Nauman told the story of telling 
you, when she first met you, that you looked like a priest. After 


seeing the film, she said 4% was one of the few religious experiences 


of her life. Both tie up in my mind with ay memory-images of you 
and ali the experiehces your films have given me; and I do new 
think I might have prefaced this letter with shmething like "The 
Very Reverend Gregory" which I include here MOT for the humer of 
it, which is alse present, & present, but because I know The Greek 
in you will take "Priest" and "fhe Very Reverend" back beyond your 
childhood hearing in Toledo, Ohio (er mine in Kansaa & Colorado) 
and, &s does all your work, strike to origin of those very terns 
and receive, thereby, just praise from me whieh you 90, beyond 

@ny moder usage of language (such as this letter, other) deserve. 


a «< 


Fant 
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FROM INTERVIEWS WITH HANS RICHTER DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS 


From interviews with Jonas Mekas, Gideun Bachmann, and 
Danisk Filmmuseum 


As long as I can think (since the age ot six) I liked to express myself by drawing things. 
So, | became a painter. | remained a painter-as—a-film-maker, aman who is interested in 
the film as an extension of the old visual arts. 

As a painter | was influenced by Cubism and its search for structure, but not satisfied with 
what it offered. | found myself between 1913-18 faced, more and more, with the conflict of 
supressing spontaneous expression in order to gain an objective understanding of a fundamental 
principle with which | could control the "heap of fragments" inherited from the cubists. 

"Form" as such, became a handicap and was replaced by straight or curved divisions of 
the canvas, which in itself became a surface on which opposites were to be organized. Repe- 
tition of the same element on different parts of the canvas, and repetitions with minor or ma- 
jor variations permitted a certain control. 

Whereas | had only started, Eggeling had already developed a complete theory and func- 
tioning system. Eggeling's dynamics of counterpoint, which ts called "Generalbass der Ma- 
lerei," embraced generously and without discrimination, every possible relationship between 
forms. He tried to discover which "expressions" a form would and could take under the va- 
rious influences of "opposites" little against big, light against dark, one against many, top 
against bottom, and so forth. By connecting ("equilibrating") the strongest contrasts of the 
most varied order intimately with their opposites through similarities which he termed "analo- 
gies," he could control an unlimited multiplicity of relatioships. Contrasting elements were 
used to dramatize two or more complex forms; "analogies" were used within the same com-. 
plexes of forms to relate them again. 

The collaboration between Eggeling and myself had a number of consequences: 

1. Our research led us to make a large number of drawings as transformations of one form 
element or another. These were our "themes," or, as we called them, "instruments," by. 
analogy with music--the art form which inspired us considerably. We felt: "the music of the 
orchestrated form. " 

2. This methodical contrast-analogy, "orchestration" of a given "instrument" through 
different stages, forced upon us the idea of a continuity. 

3. When in I919 we finally established a definite line of continuity on long scrolls, we 
became aware of a multiple and dynamic kind of relationship which invited the eye to "medi- 
tate." The contrast-analogy had created an energy which grew as the relationships multiplied. 
The beginning, set up, as planned, rapports with the end, the first part with the second, the 
second with the third, left with right, top with bottom, every part with every other. Without 
intending to, we had arrived at a kind of dynamic expression which produced a sensation ra- 
ther different from that possible in easel painting. This sensation lies in the stimulus which 
the remembering eye receives by carrying its attention from one detail, phase or sequence to 
another that can be continued indefinitely. This is because the aesthetic theme is just that: 
the relationship between every part and the whole. In so following the creative process, the 
beholder experiences it as a process not as a single fact. In this way, the eye is stimulated 
to an especially active participation, through the necessity of memorizing; and this activity 
carries with it the kind of satisfaction which one might feel if one were suddenly to discover 
new or unusual forms of one's imagination. 

"Becoming and duration are not in any way a diminuation of unchanging eternity; they 
are its expression. Every form occupies not ant space but time. Being and becoming are 
one... What should be grasped alate form are things in flux." (Eggeling) 

The logical step we had taken to the scroll had already thrown us, so to speak, out of the 
world of easel painting. It precipitated us a step further. After each of us in 1919 had finish- 
ed his first scroll, we began to understand that we had gotten more than we asked for: the 
necessity to release this accumulated "energy" into actual movement! Never during our col- 
laboration had we dreamt of that. But there it was. And movement implied film! 

Few people have ever come to this medium so unexpectedly and with so much inner resis. 
ance. We knew no more about cameras and film than what we had seen in shop windows. 

In 1921 Eggeling finished the first version of his "Diagonal Symphony " (after his second 
set of scrolls) and | completed my film "Rhythm 21." We were in a new medium altogether. It 
was not only the orchestration of form but also of time-relationship that we were facing in film. 
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The single image disappeared in a flow of images, which made sense only if it helped to ar- 
ticulate a new element--time. 

Eggeling stuck to the graphic elegance of the forms developed in his scrolls. He endowed 
the different "instruments" with certain well-defined ways of motion. He really used them 
according to the musical term "instruments." But as they were products of the painter, they 
put immeasurable obstacles in the way of the "filmer. " 

| dissented from the start. It had taken an UFA technician more than a week to animate a 
single drawing of my scroll Prelude. The technician was not very encouraging to begin with, 
and | felt like a blind man led by another blind man. | wanted to understand better what | 
was doing and decided, very much against Eggeling's arguments, to start from scratch again-- 
using the principle we had found in painting to guide me. 

This time I did not concentrate upon orchestrating form--but time, and time alone. 

The simple square of the movie screen could easily be divided and "orchestrated. " These 
divisions or parts could then be orchestrated in time by accepting the rectangle of the "movie 
canvas" as the form element. Thus it became possible to relate (in contrast=analogy) the va- 
rious movements on this "movie-canvas" to each other--in a formal as well as a temporal 
sense. 

The articulation of movement, to me, is rhythm. And rhythm is "articulated time." [t's 
He same as in music. But in film | articulate time visually and in music | articulate time aur- 
ally. 

Eggeling was not at all content with the experiments of my first film. As amatter of fact, 
for half or three-quarters of a year we did not talk to each other. He was furious that | had 
dropped the problems that we had started as painters in abstract art. He continued to animate 
his second scroll, The Diagonal Symphony. He made it over three times, because he was 
never satisfied, and died in 1925, rather embittered, before he could make another film. 

‘My first film was "Rhythms 21," | did the shooting partly on an animation table, partly 
in the printing machine by stop motion and forward and backward printing. The printing ma- 
chines at that time were not fully automatic and you could use them like a camera. In these 
years, 1920, 192I and the following years, | learned, by myself and by trial and error, the 
fundamentals of film techniques. The original title of this, my first film, was “Film ist Rhyth- 
mus, " (but since | made others in 1923 and 1925 | just called them "Rhythm 21, 23, 25 Hy ES 
film was shown for the first time in a small theatre in Paris. My friend, Theo von Doesburg, 
showed this first experiment, which at that time was only approximately a minute and a half 
long (I added something later in I92I), and introduced me as a Dane. I[t wasn't good taste yet 
‘to have a German coming to Paris so shortly after the war. Doesburg was sitting beside an old 
gentleman who had a pince=nez on his nose. He looked at the title and said "Film ist Rhyth- 
mus." "Ah, ga c'est interessant !" And he took his pince-nez off and started to clean it. 
When he put it on again, the film was already over. 

When it was shown for the first time in Berlin, in 1924 or 1925, it was shown together with 
two French films. In the meantime, in 1924, René Clair and Leger had made their first films: 
“Entr'acte" and "Ballet Mecanique." The performance, though, ended in a terrific scandal 
at the small UFA-Theatre Kurfurstendamm. First René Clair's "Entr'acte" was shown, about a 
funeral with the camel pulling the funeral car. The audience had never seen such a thing and 
became slightly nervous. When the second film, "Ballet Mecanique" by Leger, showed no- 
thing but a dance of all kinds of pots and pans, the people got furious. Cat calls and whistl- 
ing accompanied the film. And when on top of that the third film, mine, indulged in nothing 
but squares and rectangles, the audience did not take it any longer. They got at the piano 
player and they beat him up as they did not know me. That was forty years ago. When this 
film was shown recently at the Museum of Modem Art in New York, time had changed. 

The famous photographer E. Steichen, introduced it as a classic and compared it in its 
simplicity with the Parthenon! ?? When you have time--in my case forty years--to wait for 
the recognition of a work which you have done with conviction, it might become a classic 
one day or another, if you can wait so long... Anyhow, with the riot at the Berlin theatre 
my career started. 

| made three "Rhythms" in between odd film jobs between 1921 and 1926--"Rhythms '2I," 
23, and '25, ‘21 was only square forms; in '23 | used lines and in '25 | used both bands 
‘and lines buf] also painted it in color. The Museum of Modern Art in Tokyo has now a scroll, 
An Orchestration of Color (1923), which | used as a model for the color scheme in "Rhythmus 


25." Of course, the film was lost long ago. It was handpainted on the celluloid after the 
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film was photographed. This was done extensively at that time because they had no color film. 
Also, "Rhythmus 23" was lost, but a couple of years ago | found (at the Guggenheim Museum) 
elements of "Rhythmus 23" mixed together with elements of "Rhythmus 2I1;" and at a laborato= 
ry in Basle more material of "Rhythmus 23," 

To this day | have been interested in film mainly as a visual art and not as an extension of 
literature or theatre. To sit through two hours of a eee story is an ordeal for me, with, of 
course, a lot of exceptions. So | don't go to the movies very often. On the other hand, | be- 
lieve that the film medium has tremendous possibilities as a purely visual art, which are, in 
my opinion, 99 or 98 I/2% undiscovered. | have tried to discover some of these possibilities 
for the last forty years. How do you discover them? Only by experimenting! How do you ex= 
periment? By studying without prejudice and by using these possibilities unorthodoxically, by 
just letting yourself go, by following your intuition. | set a scene and try to explore it; in ex— 
ploring it, | create it! and in creating it, | understand the medium better. In that way I have 
progressed from one thing to another. 

Abstract films? Today abstract film people tell me: "You have let us down. You started 
something as an abstract artist and film-maker and you didn't follow it up." And the Surrea- 
list film people tell me: "You let us down. You also make abstract films." 1 can only fell 
the abstract film people, | have never promised to follow that up further than | have dane 
And | have never promised the Surrealists to follow their creed. If I like one thing, I like 
my independence! | have never belonged to any group, except the Dada group, from 1916 to 
1918, just because everyone of us interpreted Dada in his own way. Painting has its tradition 
that led to abstraction, but film as a new art form has its own set of problems and the abstract 
form in film has not the same significance as it has in modern art. 1 am a painter who makes 
films and as a painter, film experimentation still fascinates me. 

In 1929, just before the end of the Avant-Garde, Louis Bufivel made "Un Chien Andalou. 
But, Man Ray's "Emak Bakia," 1926, and my "Filmstudy," 1926, were already concerned with 
the state of the subconscious. Man Ray's film was a free association and mine was concerned 
with a dream, but "Un Chien Andalou" was the first officially recognized "surrealist"film,and 
the most brilliant film of this period. One year later, in 1930, Cocteau made his first film 
and his most fascinating one: "The Blood of a Poet." But it was "L'age d'Or" by Bufuel in 
1930 which marked the culmination and with that, the end of the Avant-Garde movement. 

| was at the opening of "L'age d'Or" in Cinema 28, Montmartre, Paris, which led to a 
regular riot, with bombs, police, fistfights, etc. As we were sitting there, we knew some- 
thing would happen. True enough--the screening had gone on for about one hour and sud- 
denly there was a terrific scream down in the orchestra. I was sitting in the lodge, on the 
balcony beside an elderly man. There was something anti-church or anti-royalist on the 
screen; not the scene with the skeletons (that was long past). Somebody had thrown a bomb 
onto the screen, The old man beside me jumped up and hit me over the head! I don't know _ 
why! There was a battle all over the place. Down below the "Camelots du Roi" were yelling: 
against the film. Then they tried to storm the projection booth to get at the film, but it was _ 
closed and they could not break the iron door open. So they destroyed things in the foyer-- 
it was really ashame. They destroyed the famous noise organ that the Futurist Russolo had 
built; the first of its kind. There were also a number of paintings hanging near the entrance 
by Picasso, Man Ray, and Picabia which were just torn to pieces. It took the police an hour 
to clear the whole place of the rioters. After that we continued to screen the film to the 
end. It was worthwhile; it was really an amazing film. Bufuel had quite some trouble after 
that. The Comte de Noailles, who had financed the film was excommunicated by the Pope 
and had to forbid further showings of this sacrilegious film. 1 must say | didn't fully realize 
its implications during the first screening. What struck me was the extreme violence and dar-- 
ing of the performance. | had never seen a less inhibited film on the screen. As an artistic 
experience it was really overwhelming. The term Surrealism was very appropriate: it was a 
new Realism of the inner life. Bufiuel seemed to me the most dramatic and radical of the in- 
novators in film at this period; and what is more, he followed amoral and political credo to . 
this very day... But there is still one thing | cannot agree upon: His "Hollywood in Reverse" 
technique; | mean cruelty for its own sake. When | saw "Los Olvidados" and before, his 
"Land Without Bread," I felt that he had reversed the pink and sugar technique of Hollywood. 
into one of vinegar and vitriol. As a result, | stopped going along with the film during the 
screening: to kill chicken or donkeys, to cut an eye open with a razor blade can just as well 
become a routine as the famous happy ending. Unfortunately, some experimental film-makers. 
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ele that they have achieved something if they follow this pattern... And it is just too 
ad. 

I don't think the experimental film should try to adapt itself to the commercial product. 
lt is no criterior for the quality of an experimental film visually and as a category, how much 
the commercial film could learn or take from it. 

To the contrary, the experimental film-maker should have the conscience and the inde- 
pendence of an artist, a composer, a painter or a poet. He should use and stand up for his 
creative freedom. As soon as he becomes involved with industrial production and creative 
‘otal he has to make concessions. And then he loses it--(his creative freedom)! What 

as the commercial film to gain? Nothing! The commercial film can take the technical,or 
aesthetic,or human experiments made by the experimental film, anyhow for free; as I said in 
‘29 in my first book Film Poetry, the industrial film can take from film poetry whatever it 
wants. It is indeed very advantageous for the industrial film to have an experimental labora- 
tory for which it doesn't have to pay. In this experimental laboratory, people should follow 
their own inner vision and express themselves in the way the artist does, the poet, and the 
composer. Throughout my life, | have received offers to work for the industry. But I have 
always felt that the people who like working in the industry can do adoptations of new or 
experimental ideas to commercial problems much better than |. | would be able to make on- 
ly fourth, fifth, sixth rate commercial things. Whereas the things that | want to make, I can 
make first rate. At least that's what I think, even if there are a lot of people who don't, 

The experimental film movement today has spread enormously, aise alk here in the 
United States. | don't know whether I am entitled, as one of the pioneers, to talk about 
what's happening today. I feel that all the people who worked in the Avant-Garde had some- 
thing special to contribute. René Clair, Duchamp, Eggeling, Ruttmann, Man Ray, Cocteau, 
Buriuel, Cavalcanti, and 1. We all had special ideas, a special technique, and a special 
word of our own. And so has the young generation today (not only here, but also in Europe) 
but in a very different way--in a different climate. It is, to a certain degree, the expres- 
sion of their own inhibitions, if that is not a paradox, They express, in a majority of cases, 
their problems of growing up. Some critic called what is going on here Neo-Surrealism; but 
it is also a kind of Neuro-Surrealism. 

An example of the first Avant-Garde, 1925, can be seen in a sequence of the utmost 
strength in "Seashell and the Clergyman" by Germaine Dulac, 1926, which I adore. This 
sequence takes place in a cellar where "the captain, " or whatever he is, and a young man 
are experimenting with all kinds of glasses in a chemical laboratory. The young man drops a 
glass and the captain hits the ceiling, not only metaphorically but factually--a very good 
expression for an emotional state. The young man drops another glass and the captain hits 
the ceiling again. Finally the young man goes through a lot of doors--like in Maya Deren’s 
films--and then he is creeping on his belly out of the cellar and over the streets. Such a 
scene has the same emotional effect as when Maya Deren creeps over a table. It is some- 
thing so private and so personal that it becomes nearly obscene. 

But creeping by itself does not necessarily have such a connotation. In "Ghosts Before 
Breakfast, " (in its original title "Vormittagsspuck ") hats are flying around and three or four 
men are creeping all over the place. But they are creeping after something. They are creep- 
ing because they want to catch their hats. That is nothing like the walking on one's belly. 
This belly walking implies a submission and a demand for pity for this being, which obviously 
cannot "get away" in any other way. In other words, there is a kind of activity which is 
bound up with psychological inferiority. There is still another point to make: in very few of 
today's experimental films (except I think in Broughton), is there humor. They are all deadly 
serious! As deadly serious as their problems really are, as hopeless as they feel their prob- 
lems are; this lack of humor is, for me, a serious shortcoming. If Bufiuel has no humor, he 
has a ferocity which does not ask for humor, or let us say, he has a diabolical kind of humor, 
banned to hell, or existing in hell, where humor is completely black by nature. 

This sequence can well be compared with the main theme of the American and European 
experimental film of today, especially with that of its most important representative, Maya 
Deren. Dulac and Deren both have this violent, psychological steamroller tactic in their 
films which is very expressive. Sometimes one is not so sure whether it is expressive, as | 
said before, of their own inhibitions, of what they want to get rid of, or of a deeper insight 
into human problems. It can become an art if you have a distance to it, but not if you are in 
it! This creeping over a table, or getting lost in a dungeon, or being tied to an old woman-- 
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that can easily become almost painful. It is a kind of anguished cry which the young genera- 
tion lets us hear, a cry against our civilization. As such, it is a problem in the lives of young 
people. So it certainly has a right to be expressed; in this way these films are documents. 

An experimental film which was supposed to have won a Golden Reel, or some other me- 
dal, somewhere in France-~possibly Cannes--was shown to me just a few hours before I left 
Paris some years ago. As a matter of fact, | was forced into the projection room to look at 
the film. It showed people sitting there, swaying around the room in their sexual, or what- 
ever it is, anguish, and solution or way out. Just a closed room--I wouldn't say in an Insane 
Asylum so much as in a poor girl's or a poor boy's home. They don't know what to do; what 
to get out of their anguished lives, except moments of sexual satisfaction. As somebody said 
in Chicago: "It's a form of masturbation!" They say that ten percent of the population is 
mentally sick, twenty to twenty-five percent of my students were being analyzed. This is 
something to be considered when one talks about Experimental film. 

One day a young man, Joseph Wedeem, came to my class and asked me if he could show 
his film. I said: "Alright: we'll show it and discuss it in class." "Labyrinth" was its name. 
| found this film one of the most interesting and most representative of all the experimental 
films | have seen here (in the U.S.A.). It was good, not so much for its special artistic qua- 
lity, but because of the way it expressed a problem. "Labyrinth" is the story of a young man 
who is married to a very glamorous woman. He is obviously so impressed and "frightened" by 
her glamor, she is on such a high pedastal that he doesn't dare to come near her. She finally 
takes another lover, and he (the protagonist) gets entangled in the labyrinth of his own, “ine 
feriority." He tries to find his way to manhood. I have never seen the problem expressed as 
clearly in any other film. For that reason it is a "masterpiece." It is a masterpiece as far as 
the picture goes; perhaps not the sound track. Mr. Hendricks, who was also present at that 
time, left the screening. Afterwards, | asked him why and he said: "The text is so awful, | 
just couldn't hear it." 1 don't know how awful the text was because the projection wasn't 
too good and the music covered a lot of it. | heard the text only off and on; | was much too 
fascinated by the visual clearness of approach to the problem to care about the sound. Of all 
the American Experimental films which | know, | would give it the prize! Even in spite of 
the fact that Maya Deren, Brakhage, or Harrington, for instance, are better film-makers than 
this man. But he has hit on something, and has found very clear expression of a problem that 
means something to everybody--and for everybody something different! 

Wnen the war started, | found out that many of my European friends | had known for twen- 
ty or even forty years: Leger, Max Ernst, Man Ray, Marcel Duchanp, were also in New 
York. As I visited them in their studios | felt two things: One, that the old spirit of the 
Avant-Garde was still alive in these people, Two, that during the war the only functioning 
of an international art was here in New York. These two elements encouraged me to form a 
nucleus by means of a collective work. 

At that time Herman Weinberg was very eager to get my films shown at the World Theatre. 
We had spoken to the owner of the theatre who was willing to show the films if | could find 
a frame story to bind those ten films all together. | interested two friends of mine: Peggy 
Guggenheim and Kenneth MacPherson in this project which | believed would have commercial 
possibilities. They decided: "Alright, we'll give you a couple of thousand dollars to make a 
frame story for these old films." But as soon as | had the money I felt different. We should 
use this money for the old films ? Why don't | make anew one? | discussed it with my friend, 
Fernand Leger. And Leger said: "Marvelous! Of course, let's do that!" As a matter of 
fact, as far back as 1926-27 Leger and | had a project in mind. He had suggested to make a 
film about a book by Blaise Cendrars The End of the World by the Angel of Notre Dame (La 
Fin du Monde par I'Ange Notre Dame). In this book, an angel blows a trumpet so strong the 
whole world goes to pieces, as in an atomic explosion. He (Leger) made drawings for it du- 
ring many lunches in Paris, mostly on paper napkins or table covers. | had them until they 
were lost in Germany. So Leger was delighted about this new possibility. He said: "You 
know what? We should make a film about American folklore." | asked him, "What do you 
mean by "American folklore’?" But he knew: "Let's go down to Grand Street." We went to 
Grand Street where he was fascinated with the mannequins in bridal gowns on both sides of 
the street. "Where do the American film-makers have their eyes?" If they would only photo- 
graph this city! And look at a drug store! A drugstore window--what's happening there! 
What folklore! Let's make a love story between mannequins." Then he went back to his 
studio and didn't show up any more. se | wrote the story. We had dinner together and | read 
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it to him. He said: "That's fine. Let's do it that way." And for the end he suggested: "She 
gets on a bicycle and bicycles away." "You always love bicycles," | remarked.here. He 
said: "Yes. I like them because it is one of the mechanical things that come out of our times!"* 
When I was shooting the film, he came once or twice to the studio and suggested--as far 
as | still remember--one single shot: a closeup where a mannequin's head turns to the left and 
right while a hand is in front of it. That is how "The Girl With the Prefabricated Heart" in 
“Dreams That Money Can Buy" was conceived. But its special content including the prefabri- 
cation title was the work of John Latouche. What | had originally in mind was to shoot a love 


ballad with mannequins, something like Frankie and Johnie. | thought of using a hand organ 


with it, or perhaps, it was Leger's proposition ? 

After | had finished the Leger episode, | contacted Duchamp and he suggested to cinema- 
tise his Roto-Reliefs made in 1935 or 36. They should be a good subject for a film as they 
move by themselves (on a gramophone table) and become three-dimensional in movement. One. 
certainly could do something with them. I used distorting lenses, prism, black and white and 
color film, etc. We looked at the rushes and they showed a kind of hypnotic quality. My 
friend, the cameraman, Arnold Eagle, could hardly keep his eyes open and fell asleep every 
time we screened it... not because he did not like it but he was just hypnotised. To inter- 
rupt this fatal suggestion | proposed to intersperse the disks with some interrupting shots, Du- 
champ suggested a filmic version of his famous painting Nude Descending a Staircase. "But 
we can't have a nude in a film because they would cut if out. ” So Marcel said: "Alright, 
you know what? Photograph anthracite rolling down the chute. Then print over it: so you 
don't know what you're really seeing, whether you see the anthrocite or whether you see the 
nude." That is what we did! But the censor cut if out in Boston. They did not believe in the 
anthracite... 

After that | called upon Max Ernst. He was delighted in the idea to cooperate in such a 
venture. But he did not know what to do. "You know | never made a film before and I don't 
know what is and what isn't usable for a film." So | told him: "I think that your La Semaine 
de Bonté, the book with the five folder books inside, which is a kind of a satlaga of night- 
mares, would be a wonderful theme. There is marvelous material in there." He said: "Alright, 
why don't we do that?" I picked out two or three things from his book and made a story out 
of it. Then I sent it to Max. And he sent it back with some changes. Then | made other 
changes. The ball was thrown back and forth, and finally we had a script. Then we went 
from the script to the studio. 

In the meanwhile, a student of mine, Arthur Seymour, who was a comic strip designer, had 
offered me half of his studio downtown on 2Ist Street in the Garment District. | got an elect- 
rician and pulled 200 amps there from the cellar. 

In this studio we shot the Max Ernst sequence (and all the other episodes of the film). In 
the meantime, publicity had gotten around and there was a picture of us on the cover of the 
newspaper PM. When | arrived the following Saturday at the studio, there were, if I'm not 
mistaken, fiffy to one hundred people. | asked them: "What's the matter? Fire here?" "No, 
we're just waiting here. There's an experimental film being shot and the newspaper said they 
need people for it. We'll wait for Mr. Richter." I said: "Listen, | don't think that will do. 
lam Mr. Richter, but the studio is too small for so many people." "Oh, we'll go in with 
you." "You can't; we do not have enough room for so many people!" Finally I let them in. 
As we were in the middle of a Max Ernst shot, the whole set came down. So many people had 
come in and were pressing against the set that it collapsed and nearly started a fire. From 
then on I just shooed everyone out, with the exception of about five or six helpers. Then 
some girls from Hunter College came down with written permission from their parents and so 
forth. | asked them: "Do you know anything about film?" "No!" "Alright, what do you 
want to do here?" "Whatever is necessary! Cleaning up! We'll scrub the floor!" "Alright," 
lsaid. "Alright, scrub the floor, fine!" So they scrubbed the floor, painted flats, and 
eventually they acted in the film. 1! was the carpenter on the set. My father had wanted me 
to be an architect, and in Germany you have to do two years of practical work, masonry or 
carpentry before you can become an architect. So | had been a carpenter for two years. | 
built all the sets myself--even a bed. 

| wanted to call Chagall and film a sequence with him, but before | had time to do so, 
Calder heard about the project and contacted me. He said: "Why don't you make a film with 
me too?" | said: "With pleasure." As a matter of fact, I finally made two films with him-- 
one with his mobiles and one with his circus puppets. But he was impatient and the filming 
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took too long for his liking. He thought: "If the circus runs an hour or two for me, the shoot- 
ing itself should not run more than two hours." One very cold winter morning he came to 2lst 
Street. He was all in red, shirt and cap, and his open car was full of mobiles. Of course, 
everyone in the Garment District was looking at him. He carried the mobiles upstairs and left 
them there for a couple of months as we shot the "Ballet" sequence. It was a very difficult 
job! Though the mobiles were not his best, but chosen especially for variety oF motion, I think 
the sequence in "Dreams" was one of the best films ever made about them. Peter Glushanok 
shot most of it, and after we quarrelled, Arnold Eagle finished it. 

Then Man Ray submitted a full film script. He was very determined that not a word should 
be changed. I didn't change a word, but I left out a lot. It was very difficult for me to shoot, 
especially since it was not my own script. | managed to give it a kind of poetry which Man 
Ray liked very much. I found his sequence "Ruth, Roses and Revolvers" a little too preten- 
tious, but it had a light joke in it, and I played up this joke. An audience was sitting there 
watching another film. It was the idea of self-identification with the screen happenings: the 
audience imitates the actions of the actor. 

Weegee was in that audience. He came and wanted to photograph us in our studio. The 
girls from Hunter College were already in the audience and he stayed because he liked them. 
He wanted to act in the film. He's a big ham anyhow! a wonderful guy!’ 

The last sequence | shot was, so to say, my own. They were all my own in fact. | had 
written them aN; with the exception of the one by Man Ray. I had directed, produced, fi- 
nanced, and did whatever you want in them. In the end there was more of my own money in 
the film (about two thirds more) than that of Peggy Guggenheim and MacPherson together. 
Originally, | wanted to make anew "Rhythmus'for "Dreams." | wanted to continue what I 
had been working on from the very beginning of my experimental career. But there were al- 
ready two abstract films in "Dreams:" the roto-relief by Duchamp and the mobiles by Calder, 
so | decided to give up this idea. 

At this time | had a very disturbing experience, which is much too private to explain. It 
boiled down to the calieeslisadan that | was not the self-hero | thought | was. The whole 
build-up I had given myself during my life did not correspond to my real self as | saw it now. 
| am not trying to suggest that I now know myself really. But I suppose | know myself better 
now than I did before that experience. This experience was so strong that | decided to make 
a film about it. In the film aman in his forties suddenly realizes that he isn't the man he 
thought he was. (As a typical problem of the second part of life.) When he spills a glass of 
wine on a table, he looks at his image in the spilled wine, and suddenly he sees himself blue 
~-he is blue. He's a "bird of a different color." (The first time | screened the film, an elder- 
ly art collector said: “Oh, | understand that's a special sickness when people get blue!") | 
chose blue just because that was a way of expressing visually that the man suddenly looked 
different to himself and others. The idea was to make a new version of the Narcissus myth. 
Narcissus as a man who looks at his own image, but in this new version: not only at his own 
image but also into it and into the world which is mirrored in himself. That was at the bottom 
of my film of the blue man. This is a good part of the artist's problem. But though | had this 
idea, | couldn't very easily find a form to express this ‘inside look." 

One day, as | was breaking my head about how to appraoch this theme, | was walking a- 
round my apartment with a telephone on a long cable, then | sat down. Suddenly the rubber 
cable started falling over by itself. The movement followed through the whole cable until it 
came to the box in the wall. This unexpected movement suddenly struck something inme. | 
felt: "That is a story!" But why?" Like in a trance | got up and followed the cable, follow- 
ed this line of ‘inspiration.’ | have followed this line why whole life, and I'm going to follow 
it in the future. 1 decided to make the story of aman who follows this "line" no matter what- 
ever happens. That was the way | conceived "Narcissus," and | shot it accordingly. In the 
film you see aman following a blue ribbon. | chose blue because the man is blue and in our 
occidental culture blue is spiritual. Green suggests the earth and red, passion. But | did not 
arrive immediately or directly to this "spiritual" color scheme. Thinking about what color to 
choose | reflected upon the red. But there are red people, the American Indians, there are 
yellow people, the Chinese: green people--sea sick ones, but there are no blue people. This 
is why | chose the blue man in the film following a blue ribbon, or cable, or whatever it is, 
until it leads him out of the labyrinth into new problems and new dangers, and finally into 
self destruction and rebirth. When some of the more stupid critics described the film, they 
said: "Then the girls cut his ropes and he crashes down on the pavement below." That was 
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not my idea. There's no crash on the pavement below. There's just a dropping of paper balls 
and a dissolve of color which I interpreted as his immersion in his creative work. In other 
words, after he had gone through these personal and carnal experiences, he becomes more and 
more himself. | wanted to have the film interpreted as a kind of creative integration. 

After the film's opening we had dinner with Irving Shapiro the distributor, Archer Winsten 
the critic, a negro writer and some other people. Somebody asked: "What do you mean by 
this story of the blue man?" Before | could answer, the negro writer said: "That's obvious. 
That's the problem of the American Negro. He, like the Blue Man, always feels self-consci- 
ous. His friends leave him. He gets into all these troubles and difficult situations because he 
is always conscious that he is something different, " "No," said Irving Shapiro: "that's not it. 
When I went to Nazi Germany in 1934, | felt exactly that way. That's the Jewish problem. 
You felt self-conscious and you didn't know whether or not some Nazi $.A. man would stop 
you on the street and hit you over the head." "No," said Archer Winsten: "I felt that it is 
much more the problem of the individual in the community. The individual has his own de- 
sires which he can never fulfill completely because of course the community asks from him that 
he adapt himself to her ways." When they finally asked me again, | said: "I think all your 
interpretations are right, which proves to me that | have hit upon something which has a mean- 
ing, though a different one, for all of you; a symbol. My personal interpretation is that it is 
a story of the individual artist in a commercialized society, the conflict between his inner 
life and reality." 

As soon as | had finished "Dreams," I started thinking about an idea that had fascinated 
me for along time. It was the problem of the labyrinth. I studied all 120 different versions 
of this hideous story. Eventually | wrote my own story in which Theseus enters the Labyrinth, 
as a kind of life history of myself. He wants to free the Athenians of their bondage and their 
annual sacrifices of young men and maidens to King Minos of ‘Crete, but he is driven b his 
own conscience not to hesitate when the innocent suffer. His inner conscience causes bi to 
face the Minotaur. He has innumerable adventures at first as an optimistic youth, then as a 
realistic adult falling from one trap into another in which he is blinded, nearly thrown in an 
abyss, caught in his own traps, and so forth, until finally, when nearly all is lost, he faces 
the untouchable (I could say the invisible), Minotaur, the total Self, in complete darkness. 
This beast is so big that it breaks Up into many little Minotaurs, blind ones, who attack him. 
Theseus used the old trick of Perseus by challenging the animals to kill each other, till only 
one is left. He pursues this last one and just as he wants to kill him, the Minotaur changes 
into another Theseus, into himself. The story therefore, is, in a different way similar to one 
| told in "The Blue Mans" to face oneself. 

I had started to shoot this film with Sono Osato, the Japanese dancer and had made tests 
with her for the role of Ariadne and Circe, the two facets of the main female figure. But then 
| was sidetracked by a short experiment about chess and this experiment grew and grew till it 
finally extended into my film "8 x 8." I had regret having done the chess film, instead of the 
“Minotaur, " not because | don't love the chess film, but the Minotaur was much more ofa 
story of my own life and I regret to this day not to be able to realize it. 

About the chess film: I am not at all a passionate chess player; to the contrary, | am a 
poor chess player and | get much more out of it by talking with Duchamp or Gabo about chess 
and what they feel about it than by using imy efforts and matching my wits with a good play- 
er. Nevertheless, | got involved in the film... ina playful way, more or less as atest. | 
didn't have the slightest idea of making a film about this theme. The film itself, if you don't 
tell anyone, has nothing to do with the chess game itself. It relates to chess only in as much 
as human motivations can be paralleled to moves on the chess board. A Queen can be seduc- 
ed, aknight can get into an insolvable position, aking sets a trap and so forth. 

I'm 75 years old now and I don't know if I will still be able to make a film as big as "The 
Minotaur." I would love to do it, but before | tackle another venture like "Dreams" or "8 x8," 
| would have to have the money on the table to engage people so | wouldn't have to do every~ 
thing myself. [ would need people for everything from carrying the camera, building the sets, 
casting the actors, and picking up the costumes, to financing it. It is an impossible task to do 
everything. | have done that with "Dreams" and "8 x 8" and it was killing me! I’m sure 
that | would not have enough mental and physical energy to do that again in my life. If it 
can't be done that way, then "8 x 8" will be my last film. As amatter of fact, | shouldn't 
say that, because I have finished, after "8 x 8," a little film called "Chessetera." It js told 
with chess figures from 2000 years before Christ today. There are some very beautiful things 
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in there. | shot it, thinking | would be able to use it as a kind of introduction to "8 x 8." 
When I didn't use it, everybody told me: "This is a wonderful film... you will make a lot of 
money with it." I still would like to see that! 


"8 x 8" started as a much more improvised work than "Dreams." | didn't have a single 
penny. But now | was earning three times as much at the City College as | had earned when | 
made "Dreams." | was a professor now, with a fixed position, tenure, etc. 


The film started when | had a discussion with Duchamp. Why do people get so crazy about 
chess and devote their. lives to it? We talked about if a ie and I said: “I tell you what, 
when you come out to Connecticut to see us, I'll shoot a little sequence with you and Jackie 
Mattisse, Henri Mattisse's granddaughter." (Archer Winsten said just before the opening of 
"Dreams" about Jackie Matisse, "There's your new star. You will have her in your next film." 
She was then only a fourteen year old girl. But he was right: she became the new "star" in 

"8 x 8.") | used my old crowd of friends again: my neighbors Yves Tanguy and Julien Levi. 

| have used painters in my films because they were the most accessible people with interesting 
faces. I didn't want Hollywood actors or even actors as such. I prefer to use people whom | 
can try to understand and to whom | can adapt a role. | use them in a kind of documentary 
way. I derive my inspiration from my material: men, women, landscapes. 

| started to shoot "8 x 8" with Duchamp in May 1952, just before | left for Europe. The 
film began with two chess figures in a tree, the Queen and the old, white king (Duchamp) who 
is sleeping. Julien Levy as aknight, Yves Tanguy, as a bishop, and Hulsenbeck, as a castle, 
are all trying to seduce the white queen. | shot this one scene and nothing else. | put it in 
my pocket and went to Europe. | showed it to some of my friends there. Man Ray, in Paris: 
"Oh. Let's also make a little film in my studio." Alright, we spent a day shooting a couple 
of shots of his wife and a beautiful negro dancer dancing the fight of the two queens. | went 
to Zurich, and | met my old friend, the sculptor Arp. | discussed my film with him and he 
said: "Why don't you shoot a little thing with me?" | asked him what he wanted to be in 
this film and he said: “I want to play the table." That's very typical of him because he’s a 
very humble man. So I said: "Alright, you play the chess table. " 

Marcel Duchamp suggested to ask Jean Cocteau (who is an old friend of his and mine), to 
contribute a little scene. So | called on Cocteau when I got back to Paris. He wasn't at his 
home, so | wrote to him on the Riviera. He answered: "Oh, with pleasure! | want to play 
the pawn who becomes a queen on the eighth square. " 1 bought a little book about chess and 
tore out the pages about the pawn and sent it down to him. He shot it and he played in it. In 
the same way, Peggy Guggenheim in Venice was included in the film (Venetian Episode) and 
even the venerable director of the Stedelyk Museum in Amsterdan, Sandberg became the cen- 
ter of an episode. 

When I came back | had my hands full of material. Then | started to work on it. | began 
to change it, switch it around, and shoot more material in order to make a consistent story out 
of it. [shot an episode in Stanford at Libby Hollman's home with Paul Bowles and the Arab 
Ahmed ben Dris zr Yacoubi, and another in Connecticut at our house in the big hollow maple 
tree. | enlarged the original story of Duchamp and Jackie Matisse. | shot another story at the 
home of Jose Sert, the Harvard Dean of Architecture, in Long Island with two other architects, 
Kiesler and Wiener. 

After | had finished all these scenes | didn't want to make a frame story like in "Dreams. " 
So | looked for another devise. | developed visual transitions from one scene fo another. For 
tnstance: one scene will end in pure red and the next will begin with red. Sometimes | had 
sound transitions. | ended the one episode (with Sandberg) with mice jumping into a chess 
box and began the following, the Max Ernst episode, with opening the box and pigeons flying 
out of it. 
=- When | showed it to my old painter and friend, the late Lyonel Feinniger he said: "It's 
such a pity to put sound on it because the scenes are so beautiful and images flow into one a- 
nother as in apoem. You should leave the film silent for once. "Now you know very well 
you can't do that today. I started to work on the sound, which took me three-quarters of a 
year. Three-quarters of the score consisted of sound effects. They were sometimes ready- 
made, but sometimes freshly produced like the stuttering sound, music and voice in the Sand- 
berg episode. | have always insisted to my students, that sound in film could and should be 
used creatively and not just as an illustration or background. | wanted to prove it here in 
"S'x So 

After more than forty years experiencing the film and experimenting with it, | still do not 
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consider myself a "Cineaste" in the conventional sense of the word, What interested me in 
film is the same that interests me in painting: the poetry of images, the melody and rhythm of 
forms and colors. To bring them to life fascinates me today as it did forty years ago. 


THE BIRTH FILM 
by Jane Brakhage 


Being an artist's wife is strange, and when the artist uses moving pictures to express him- 
self it is very strange indeed. Then when the artist says he is going to make moving pictures 
of the birth of the first child we are both very excited and talk about it long into the night 


the delivery room and the doctor and nurse had to help in many ways and I had to be fully a= 
wake all during the childbirth because | didn't want to miss a minute of it. 


all sat in the office and were very excited and talked and talked and the doctor said he'd try 
to get the hospital to agree to it and everyone was enthusiastic and happy. But then, it did't. 


Thus it was that we decided to have the baby at home and we were very glad because | 
never liked to go to the hospital and we were glad because Stan would have more freedom at 
home than in the hospital and we were altogether glad in every way. There was much fuss a- 
bout getting equipment for the doctor and hiring a nurse and the doctor and the nurse were 
glowing with excitement because this was an adventure they'd never had before. 

Stan and | went to classes and learned about childbirth and | learned all the exercises to 
make my body strong and right for having a child. 


said no, this wasn't labor and to call him when | stopped knitting. 

The next night | stopped knitting and we called him and he was at the hospital with two 
other women in labor and he told Stan to give me a drink and put me to bed. And the next 
night we went bowling and still there were contractions and then several days running around 
and again bowling with a score of 130 and still contractions. Till we were going mad and we 
didn't believe what all the people said, we believed in the stork and the heck with it. 

Then Friday and my appointment with the doctor and | was very gay and didn't care what 


And then that night for the first time since all this begun, Stan did some work on another 
moving picture he was working on and | was sitting at the kitchen table getting up the energy 
to do something or other I think the dishes and suddenly | said "Oop" and beat my fist on the 
table and then | was very happy but by this time I didn't believe in it and I got up and did 
the dishes and then "Oop" and "Oop" very regularly and told Stan who didn't believe and 


"Oop" and after a couple more hours | was very adept at relaxing completely when it came 
and then it wasn't "Oop" any more but a strange sinking into a beautiful and frightening 
world then rising again and amoment of bliss, then normalcy. If | didn't relax completely, 
then | wasn't shown the strange world or get the moment of bliss, but then it was pain. 
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Finally when Stan was through working, he believed pretty much and he read Proust to 
me and at two or three a.m. he called the doctor who was sleepy and sent the nurse who ar- 
rived around five and it was dawn and we had stayed up all night. 

Again and again into the strange world for hours and hours, Stan filming and the nurse 
checking this and that, timing contractions, boiling water, shaving me (that was the worst, 
most uncomfortable part of the whole experience), telling us it will be a long while yet. 
Stan and | go to the mailbox to get the mail between contractions. The doctor arrives, Stan 


films and-films and | go again and again into the strange world and again and again have a mo- 


ment of bliss. The doctor leaves, Stan and | sleep for an hour or so while the nurse reads in the | 


kitchen. Then the doctor arrives again and says it will be yet several hours. The nurse is tired. 
They both drive off. Stan and I are alone for a moment. | relax while Stan fusses with lights 
and camera. Five minutes pass, maybe less. 

Then I feel like a balloon full of water pops inside me, water shoots out of me. "Water! 
Water! [ shout. Stan rushes in with his camera and films while the water pours out of me. 
So excited we are. "Here comes some more!" "Wait aminute!" "I can't!" Clickety-clacke- 
ty-buzz goes the camera. Something tremendous is happening to me. | have entered into a 
world of beautiful agony--agony of great beauty, joyous agony, unbearable beauty. | roar 
like a lion. Stan films, clickety-clackety-buzz, his hands are trembling with the camera, but 
clickety-clackety-buzz anyway. 1 roar again and pant fast like | had run amile and roar and 
Stan films and we are so very happy because the baby is coming at last! 

What? The baby is coming at last! Where's the doctor ? I'm in second stage. Where's 


the doctor? Yes, where's the doctor? We don't know. Stan films and | roar. Stan, call the 


doctor. He calls the hospital and gets the nurse who says she'll be right here. It takes ten 
minutes driving fast from the hospital here. Stan starts worrying, | continue roaring and pant- 
ing. Stan stops filming he's so upset. He gets nervous. He tells me to relax and pant. He 
needs to relax; I'm doing fine. | tell him how much | love him and ask him if he’s got my face 
when I'm roaring and this sets him off again and reassures him and he clickety-clackety-buzzes 
while I roar and pant and we are both very happy and it is like we are doing something toge- 
ther each with his own task and each task is so great and wonderful beyond telling and then 
the nurse comes and sees how things are and calls and has the doctor paged and ten minutes 
more pass and I ask the nurse if she could deliver the baby all right without the doctor and she 
says he'll come and I'm doing fine and | roar and roar louder and louder and pant and pant 
faster and faster and Stan talks to the nurse and films and films and finally the doctor comes 
and already there is a bit of hair born and | go and lie on the delivery table and then the doc 
tor says | can push which is what I've been wanting to do all along but I've been panting so 
as to wait for the doctor and everything to be ready because when you pant it comes slower 

so anyway I'm pushing and Stan's filming and the doctor is saying "Maneroo! " because when 

| push then things happen fast and the nurse says over and over that I'm doing very well and | 
push and pant and roar and always clickety-clackety-buzz and more and more and more and 
then the doctor says don't push anymore just pant and so | pant so fast | don't hardly get any 
air and this one is very different it's joyous relief sort of like finally reaching the gates of 
heaven after an impossible hard climb and | hear the doctor very excited saying "The head is 
born--anterior shoulder--posterior shoulder--" and then there is the baby held by her heels 
and she's crying and I'm saying "Baby, baby" over and over and Stan is laughing and covered 
with sweat and the placenta is born and the doctor and nurse do this and that to the baby 
while I take some pictures of Stan because he is so beautiful and then they all have a drink 
but | am quite drunk and | eat a sandwich and the baby is in the cradle and asleep and then 
we were left alone and happiness everywhere 
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NINE POEMS BY FRANK KUENSTLER 


1927 


sunrise. Surprise. In medias res 

the dance of life begins. The Golden Harp 
sings in the Happy Valley. A picture 

of a flower just flashed upon 

the screen. My son, beware. 

The Jazz Age began in 1919 

with the May Day riots of that year. 

There’s a mambo step called 1987. 

Some crabgrass mugged a cartoon 

crocus in the park. It must be spring. 

It might as well. The king’s gone hunting 

for the thous & rooks in the queen’s diadem. 
When he was 61, on his birthday, 

Bojangles Robinson danced up Broadway 

from 42nd to 125th Streets. In the movie 
Broadway, Hollywood created its own B’way. 
jiggernaut! chardas! songspiel! The 

Warsaw Uprising coincided with the 

historical Passover. The mambo & the horse’s 
step are one. The bomb over Hiroshima 

was nicknamed Gilda. The rhumba 

is a development of the waltz. 

In Cuba-Oriente Xmas-trees are turned to waltzes. 
& built the pyramids. & launched a thousand rockettes. 
Might as well. 33 hours in the air. “Oui.” 
joy.Ilusion. 1933. Lindy-Hope. Blues. 

Six million unemployed. Beware, my 

son. Despair the twin & virgin, 

the plebian hero & rich man’s son. Johnny Reb 
asleep at the side of Lenin. Wrong-way Coughlin. 
scarface. Mickey. Cohen. There is no Northwest 
Passage! When the Nazi gunmen 

were cast out of the city of Vienna, 

mad glad Nijinsky danced in its downtown streets. 
Leopold served 33 yrs., went South to flourish. 
Wean! cry uncool! Beware, my son, beware 

the grapes of the fruit of jazz, secret 

film, silent film, sich idiom, 

&, especially, the fiction of the ’forties. 
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SNOW 


Myrna Loy, the good Bette Davis, the dream’s anthology 
a thousand & a million schoolgirls sigh 

& so did I, as if 

Fred Astaire were the only white man in the universe 
Gable’s ears, Sammy Davis’ ghost, Sinatra’s spats 

the man not quite lost in the Automat washroom 

after his splendid Longchamps repast 

rinsing his skeleton choppers (teeth, between you & me) 
removed, in place again, as a urinal flushed 

like a bad joke’s echo that'll haunt every pastoral 

& reverie. Movies, they say, are like roses, dreams 
fictions, artifacts, food, & I agree. I have, it seems 

been chewing the placenta eons & centuries nigh 

years without number divided by two into programs 

as if each were a vivid prosepoem or a true translation 
& strung I’ve been, at once induced & stung, & stay 
still a dragon, not strong but determined 

from the past sky to the momentary, monumental 
televised, walking washing machine. Just once! 

a chisel! an axe! to be armed again, figleaf 

intact! The Southwest desert, alias Achille’s shield 
would roll in my palm like the Green Giant 

Gawain’s friend. Two poems I’d guess 

infinite & perfect, gem-like G-Man’s balls 

despite the dust of the empyrean! Alas, 

I swoon. From dawn’s authority, the studio, sans trappings 
I was always out on loan. And every mistake’s called 
human, like months of the year named after women 

& the eight-minute dance, umbilical, & proverbial 

On the floor of the cutting room 

Hollywood! Babylon! England! Lacooan! cry of joy & paean! 


K’S HYMN TO ZEUS IN MEMORY OF CLARK GABLE 
AFTER THE TRANSLATION OF CLEANTHES IN THE 
OXFORD BOOK 

By Thee the wide world & firmament of Heaven swings, 

Is guided in its wheeling & dying round this Earth, 

Yea, in bright, glad, happy submission, for in thy Hand 

a mighty breed, Bird & Tree, the Thunderbolt is, 

double-edged & wrought with never-ending fire. Sir, Sire, 

the pulse of life that beats in all created things 

Is thine & walks Thy way. The Omnipotent Word —the Kiss— 

Thou dost direct & manipulate thru all Creation, 

cartoons escaping illustration & mingling with the Sun 

& company of stars is ours, whose Time & senile, mobile 

Nation makes thee Great King, all that is, & names thee God. 


PROMETHEUS ELECT 
Chained as I am to the typewriter, I might 
as well be chained to hope. I’m not Snow White. 
I'm the radical dope. Poor Marylyn! 
She took so seriously the culture that now 
rolls like Easter eggs on the White House lawn. 
That’s all right. We took seriously a doctrine. 
Once, tempted & mistaken, she thought 
she was married to Lincoln. A brief, historic 
monument, biped, it was only Henry Fonda 
married to a Chrysler, for a song. Foolish 
as a bluebird. It is the dawn. I’ll build a fire 
to keep us warm. She was a daughter of the 
working-class, not of our Empire. We ought 
to have loved her more. 1 am a Marxist. I am 
a democrat. I am a socialist. I am a whore. 
& every fucking movie-star, producer, director, editor, 
psychoanalyst, journalist, president, pressagent & entrepreneur. 
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ODE TO THE APOLLO 


The view from the squadcar: Come Back, 
Africa & Black Orpheus is a possible 
double-feature, but the show goes on, 
cowboys & spaceships, Tom Mix, 

Dick Tracy & the pilot-watch, like 

rat tat tat tick tock forever on the 

anvil of the heart; & gorge rises 

to submarine pressure, geysers, spumes, 
white kittens & mice, as Count Basie 

plays. The brass chorus is voice, always; 
Charlie Christian clown-romances, two-steps, 
boxes, waltzes Capt. Bligh. In the dark 
Fats Waller plays prepossessed organs, 
imaginary operas treading dialogues. Sammy 
Davis lives! Like a cruel half-brother, 
Hercules the second hero frees Prometheus, 
as Abraham imitating Moses comes down 
the mountain side. Stardust! come eleven! 
Backdrops like sweatshops, stagelights 
imitate the absence of summer. Foolish 
Woolworth’s goes on strike. 

The crime was ever universal. Buck! 
Bubbles! Lead kindly, lights. 


MODERN MUSEUM 


death by taxi-riding. Flee 

the diagonal huntress, Diane-moon 
multicolored through the revolving glass 
where everyday angels and voyeurs trespass. 
The Garden is checkered green. 

Statues and supports supplant the Queen. 
The sun blinds me. 

Under palms I sweat, smoking wrung irony. 
Alice-among-the-Guernicas harrangues 

the mobiles and giants. The statues right 
charades. In the Cave, Charlie plays, 
Fairbanks leaps, the silver screen parades 
alive, in person. 

Greta leads Edna into visible Eden. 

Divices flicker, the scene is won, written 

on water. Poets count their seven schemes: 
homburgs, bowlers, derbies, dowries, diaries, 
sirens, us! Every bit is comedy and jazz, 
borne on Sunday. A nude madonna 

and child ascend the stair. 

Where are the snows of yesteryear? 
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MUSEUM PIECE 


If I were a painter or poet with the camera 
& had film, tripod, exposure meter, etc., 

I'd aim for the following scene: 

a garden & a girl within. She’s small 

& blonde. The flowers she holds 

in her arm are continuous with her hair, 

a single metaphor, or so I would make it seem. 
She doesn’t move at all. Blurred orange, 
yellow hues there are, & brown, 

that’s all that’s there: a mystique of run 
colors. Taking the camera back, 

I'd make the simple garden square 

conform to a variety of diamond shapes 
—the proper eye or lens could do it— 

tho, here, all angles extreme, I’d shoot 

in black & white at some f-stop or other, 
create a second, alternate sphere 

running within the color strain. The effect 
would be stupendous: Man, the university 
of opposities in two diverse senses. Etc. Etc. 
Finished, I’d take the pix to Guggenheim 
or MGM, sell it expensively or cheap, 

it doesn’t matter, retire with the girl, 

the nice, crazy girl —by this time wooed 

& won & my wife—, retire, I say, away & away, 
for the rest of my days & my life. 


GW. “THE WIND.” 


First he flung coin & cross across the Potomac, 

then crossed the Rubicon at Trenton. Pockmarked, 

of false teeth, who was heroic as a steeplejack, 

he eschewed Eden, a paradise of cherry trees, 

sense, hens:hence, Cardinal Noumenon, & “things J apanese.” 
Anyway, I’ve lived now & seen everything: 

the scene as pastel-pastiche device, 

Larry Mississippi’s painting; icons, monuments, 
post-kinema prose, the Grand Canyon, “like nothing”— 
& a mannikin off 5th, taking the air, 

a little round hole like death in her stocking. 
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eee TARZAN’S TESTAMENT 
after reading Villon 


I shiver all aflame, naked as a worm. 

Hot as fire, I die of thirst beside a fountain. 

Nothing’s sure save what is yet uncertain. 

Jane! Jane! I laugh through tears & wait without hope. 
Well received, I rejoice and have no pleasure. 

I am strong, but have neither force nor power. 

In my own country I live in a far-off land. 

My only comfort lies in sad despair. 


Yet richly dressed in furs, & trembling tooth on tooth, 
I shiver, laugh, and wait without hope. 

I await an inheritance and yet am no man’s heir. 

Jane! Jane! I win & yet remain the loser. 

Who speaks the truth most tells me lies. 

Nothing’s more obscure than what’s evident & certain. 
When I lie down I have a great fear of falling. 

My only comfort lies in sad despair. 


Jane! Jane! go take a bath! 


And when you're there take off your clothes & use the tub. 


I’m never careful but I make all the efforts. 


The black crow is nothing but a white swan on a flying trapeze. 
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FOUR POEMS BY RUTH WEISS 


L’AVVENTURA 
a chess-game on a black & white 
chessboard. suddenly the black 
square turns white. the game 
continues its opposing forces on 
one color. 


margin-notes *** 

early in the game the black queen 
vanishes. yet her image darts in 
again & again at sharp intervals — 
at one point even upon the white 
queen. 


a game of isolation marking each 
figure set in its inevitable 

pattern. yet, in no man’s land — 

in the NO-PLACE-CITY —a point 
of contact. 


LA DOLCE VITA 
the charade files past — the male & 
female force of life split into 
uncountable masks — seeking 
its wholeness through all the artifices 
of desire, seeking its wholeness and 
evading the root. 


the man with his finger on the double 
door dares not face the peace within 
him, dares instead his doom to avoid 
the unmasking. 


gnatlike demons swarm about, thrive 
in the swamp. urchin-demons point 
false miracle. a wise woman essences 
it into her home-brew of yes. 


the charade files past — the male & 
female forth from the same image 
(seeking itself back again) 

will not yet stand up to its promise 
— continues the charade. 


yet it has been promised, though they 
cannot yet believe. in a humble place 
an angel keeps watch. 


though the stream still divides — 
it has been promised — it will pour 
itself back into the sea. 


RASHOMON 
shimmer-sham 
who wanted whom 
what called what 


no net spun me such 
as that veil of a woman 
said the bandit 


the dragon clawed me 
said she 

and my tied mate 
stoned me with his stare 
i died 

though his is the corpse 


woman of knots 
said the husband ghost 
i went loving the bandit more 


dragon trees 

leafnet taut 

needles the sun 

splinter the wood before i go 
and the woodcutter 

took the knife 


THE WHITE DOVE 
(after a film by FRANTISEK VLACIL) 


the eye 

to break wire, net, dust 
crash sun 

is a dove 

a white dove 

its blood-trickle become 
bitter of child, of girl at sea 
where old men wait 


of passing an orange 
through a white feather 
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CLASSIC PLASTICS (AND TOTAL TECTONICS) 


Ken Kelman 


Now I have just started to write all and only 
about Earth, but find it far too fertile. As a mas- 
terpiece of classic cineplasties, its implications for 
more modern film transcend its very perfections. 
A brief analysis. of these, though, is in order. 

The film is about earth, and how life springs 
from it, and how all returns into it. It is a film 
about fundamentals, entirely conceived on two 
alternate levels, that of death and that of birth. 
This cyclic form follows that of nature. It is con- 
veyed in the first episode, thematically, when the 
dying old man passes a fruit on to the young 
child. He is passing on life, the heritage of earth, 
so the new generation may rise from the old. The 
most important point here for our purpose is that 
the scene operates formally in painterly terms, as 
a series of essentially static compositions. Thus 
the form precisely is equivalent to the meaning: 
for the emphasis here is upon the eternality of 
death, and of earth, and the resignation of the old 
peasant to his fate. , 

But soon we are made aware of the ambival- 
nce of Dovshenko’s attitude: for though he deep- 
ly values the venerable traditions of the country- 
folk, he also recognizes the need for social change 
which will perhaps uproot ancient ways. And to 
depict the youthful, revolutionary movement 
which is sweeping his Ukraine and driving out the 
landed peasants, the kulaks, he utilizes a rhythmic 
cutting, a dance-form. This is the new, the dyna- 
mic life. 

So the cycles of life and death, and the levels 
of new and old, of revolution and tradition, are 
respectively shown in the forms of dance and of 
painting. 

However beautiful the old may be, it is also, 
Dovshenko suggests, both static and moribund. 
But the tranquil harmony with nature which it 
achieved, is this to be lost through the new reform 
and mechanization? The kulaks, both young and 
old, are of course implacably hostile to moderni- 
zation. Among the other peasants, the old are sus- 
picious, the young enthusiastic. The young are 
typified by Vassily, the old by his father; who is 
only won over to the cause of change by the awak- 
ening shock of Vassily’s martyrdom at the hands 
of the kulaks’ son. Thus we have a reversal of 
the beginning, for here the young, in dying, gives 
the heritage of the new to the elder generation. 

This reconciliation is rendered formally by the 
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use of the choreographic principle to express the 
harmony of the new way with the old earth. There 
are three principle dance sections, which reflect 
the progression of the film, and the progress of its 
people. In the first, the harvest itself becomes a 
wonderful dance, with man and earth caught up 
together in powerful rhythm. And together with 
man and earth is the reaper, the machine; so that 
the modern is formally vindicated, glorified, and 
the dynamic way replaces the static. 

The second episode is not formally a dance at 
all, but more a graphic composition in nature. 
Here, Vassily dances home from a meeting with 
his sweetheart, over the moonlit landscape. This 
is not rhythmically cut because although it is a 
dance, the dancer is emotionally in the old tradi- 
tion; it is not a revolutionary dance, but a cele- 
bration of the beauty of eternal nature. Suddenly 
the dancing figure in the landscape drops down. 
There is a puff of smoke. Cut to a horse which 
looks up from drinking at the sound of the shot; 
an image suggesting not only that noise, but also 
the violation of the silent night, and offense against 
creatures of the earth. But the point is also made 
that the young peasants have not lost the old val- 
ues, only modified them. Machinery or no, they 
can still dance to nature’s enchantment. - , 

Finally, there is the funeral procession of Vas- 
sily: the marching, singing young people inter- 
cut with the birth pangs of a peasant. woman, and 
the antics of the murderer gone mad with remorse. 
Through the fields the peasant youth. bear the 
martyr’s body, and a branch caresses his. face to 
signify the unity of man and nature, and of life 
and death. The cycle of birth and death is of course 
suggested most strongly by the simultaneous labor 
of the woman. And so out of the mother’s pain 
comes life, and out of the martyr’s sacrifice em- 
erges the new way of life. Formally, we should 
note that the procession itself is rhythmed as a 
dance; while the actual mad dance of the mur- 
derer, as he shouts his confession, only to be 
drowned out by songs of the new, his dance, as 
he whirls about and plows the earth with his head, 
is completely arhythmic, to the point of spastici- 
ty. The reactionary is completely out of harmony 
with nature, as well as being socially defunct. (A 
similar point has been made before in the contrast 
of the kulaks’ wild gesticulations and hysterical 
churnings as they mourn the bad news of the com- 


ing of the tractor, the new way; to the static, hope- 
less, but dignified mourning of Vassily’s family 
later over his corpse.) 

The film ends with a series of still images of 
fruit, a restatement of how the earth abides for- 
ever, as at the beginning. 

Thus the three basic thematic elements of 
Earth are given formal equivalents. 

_ The stasis of the old way and permanence of 
the earth — still images, painterly compositions. 

The dynamism of youth and revolution, which 
indeed can move the earth, or at least move with 
it— rhythmic cutting, dance. 

The ugliness and stupidity of the corrupt, the 
bad part of the old, the reactionaries — chaotic 
and awkward movement. (A distinction between 
obstinate old-fashionedness and decadence is 
nicely indicated in the big fat old kulaks and their 
slight son with his wispy moustache.) 

Such procedure exemplifies the more advanced 
(guard) of the two major schools of classic film 
architecture, what I shall refer to as the function- 
al. The other is the narrative. - 

This latter begins with the same premise as the 
usual structurally negligible movie: that all shape 
derives from plot. The difference then lies prima- 
rily in the plot, in the scenario’s form; which may 
imply a corresponding plastic structure. A prime 
instance of plot-bound architecture is Sunrise. 

Its story may be schematized thus: The Farmer 
is drawn out of his cottage by the City Woman’s 
whistle. He follows her to their tryst beneath the 
full moon, and she seduces him into promising to 
kill his wife, sell his farm, and go with her to the 
City. Plied with caresses and drunk with visions 
she conjures of wondrous city life, he shrinks from 
another vision, of his wife’s “accidental” drown- 
ing; but acquiesces. Returning home, he stands in 
the doorway of their bedroom, sees his Wife 
asleep, stealthily creeps to his bed, and drowses 
off to dreams of water. The next day, he takes her 
out in the rowboat, but relents over her cowering 
form as he is about to throw her over, and in des- 
pair and confusion rows her ashore. When they 
land he tries to reassure her, but she flees terri- 
fied, and catches a passing trolley, which he leaps 
onto too. It carries the frightened wife and re- 
pentant husband into the city, where they grad- 
ually become reconciled, and realize the depth of 
their love when they stumble upon a wedding. 
They wander arm in arm out of the church, lost 
in a dreamy vision of the countryside, until honk- 
ing horns shatter their idyl; they are in the middle 
of the street, causing a traffic jam. They go to an 


amusement palace and sample the bright lights. 
Then the trolley to the country. Then the boat 
back home. But a storm rises, and the Wife is lost 
when they capsize. It clears, the full moon crosses 
the sky. The Husband searches futilely. He goes 
home, stands in the doorway of their bedroom, 
sees her bed, now empty, falls upon it weeping. 
The City Woman whistles from outside. He rises, 
emerges, she sees his hatred and runs, he pursues 
and catches her, is choking her when the news is 
shouted that his Wife has been found alive. He 
runs back to her, all is well, the sun rises, the City 
Woman departs, and with her her evil spirit leaves 
the countryside. 

The point in this summary is that plot, the ac- 
tion itself, determines or directly leads to kinetic 
or imagistic structure. Most obvious are the paral- 
lels which pervade the entire film: the whistle and 
slow following of the City Woman at the start, to 
the whistle and rapid chase at the end, which 
stops at the same fence the Farmer slowly climbed 
over before; the moon of that seduction, to the 
moon after the storm; the visions of city life, to 
the actuality; the imagined drowning to the at- 
tempted and to the actual capsizing; the bedroom 
with the Wife sleeping, to the bedroom empty; 
the terrible trip on the lake, to the tender one lat- 
er; the agonizing trolley ride, to the joyful one. 
Note that this series of parallels, each of which 
starts with the earlier incident, could be reversed 
to form an outline of the latter part of Sunrise; 
which is in effect an accelerated retrograde of the 
first portion. 

But it is important to make clear that this pow- 
erful binary organization might scarcely be per- 
ceived in the picture itself, without the expression 
which the parallels of scenario receive in analog- 
ous camera movements and set-ups. Thus compo- 
sition and motions themselves become canonic. 
Full credit must be given Murnau for realizing 
Mayer’s scenario’s highest potential; but to the 
extent that his architecture is plot-bound, it is 
fundamentally literary, and incapable of formal 
purity. . 

I might mention the most classic of all exam- 
ples of such structure, which is, however, less sat- 
isfactory than Sunrise. This is of course Intoler- 
ance, which has been rather carelessly called fu- 
gal in its development. I only wish to point out 
here that the tempo acceleration which Griffith 
employs in alternating his four stories at lesser 
and lesser intervals is not nearly matched by the 
rhythmic intensification; and, more pertinent for 
us, that in terms of plastic organization, the ac- 
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tion itself, linear rather than imitative, affords 
little opportunity for true visual unity, let alone 
polyphony. The weaving together of four diverse 
plot lines implies formal looseness, not strength, 
unless each line is made in terms of particular 
visual motifs; which Griffith does not do. 

The functional approach is more specific and 
less total than the narrative. It is more purely 
formal. Its unit is that of the episode, rather than 
the story. We have seen this in Earth, where out 
of a series of alternate forms develops one synthet- 
ic form, cyclical in nature. Plot here determines 
little in itself, but is manipulated, segmentized, in 
order to achieve the desired progression of epi- 
sodes, set pieces, with their concommitant forms. 
This constitutes a reversal of the narrative ap- 
proach, where form is determined by story. 

The tendency in the functional genre, indeed 
the only real necessity, is for the episode itself to 
take on the logic of a special form; while the film 
as a whole is integrated through repetitions of the 
same forms in different episodes. We have seen 
this principle at work in Earth. The silent films of 
Eisenstein, as well as the others of Dovshenko, 
are the prime examples of functional or episodic 
construction. Analyses of Eisenstein’s method, 
some by the artist himself, are too well-known and 
available to go into here. 

So in the most fully wrought of classic film, the 
two principle traditions are: the functional or form- 
oriented; and the narrative or plot-oriented. The 
latter is distinguished by a more coherent over-all 
structure; the former by a more precise relation- 
ship of form to expression. The paradox is evi- 
dent, that by gaining freedom from plot, a new 
restriction, of form to segmentized material, was 
created; and that through vigorous analysis and 
abstraction of form in terms of function, the total- 
ity of form became harder to achieve than in 
more conventional cinema. 

Full architectural realization in cinema is not 
then even in question in the classics. By such real- 
ization I mean in effect an amalgam of the total 
coherence of the narrative film with the formal 
intensity of the functional. But that is figurative- 
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ly put, because the coherence and intensity which 
are now in fact developing are of a different or- 
der. 

And this just means that in the work of An- 
ger, Boultenhouse, Brakhage, Markopoulos, Smith, 
total unity is achieved apart from plot; and full 
precision of expression is achieved without the iso- 
lation of special forms to fit particular content. 

The new film architecture is either plotless, as 
in Brakhage and Smith; or breaks up plot into 
purely formal elements of expression, obviating 
the narrative sense, as in Markopoulos. On the 
other hand, forms themselves lose their classic 
distinction: no longer, for instance, can choreo- 
graphic sections be differentiated from graphic 
sections, as in Earth; or set pieces be singled out 
formally, as the bridge or cream separator se- 
quences in October or Old and New. 

To the best of my knowledge, giving full credit 
to Maya Deren and Sidney Peterson for advanc- 
ing the cause of absolute film structure, and to 
Kenneth Anger for reaching the border; the first 
work which may be claimed as total tectonic is An- 
ticipation of the Night; which Brakhage followed 
with the undoubtable architecture of The Dead 
and Dog Star Man. 

I do not wish to categorize at greater length 
what is going on right now. It will not hold still 
for my pen to fix. Right now, for instance, the 
premiere of Twice a Man looms imminent, which 
will mark Markopoulos’ step into the realm of 
fully structured film. 

Now we have come to the loose end. And why 

should criticism seed tectonic perfection? Criti- 
cism is not art, it depends on art. It must be un- 
finished. 
Note: I have passed over certain special genres: 
expressionism (Caligari, Watson’s Fall of Usher); 
surrealism (Chien Andalou, Seashell and Clergy- 
man); Dada (Entr’Acte); as well as animation, ab- 
stractionism, impressionism. These all require 
qualifications besides those of narrative or func- 
tional; but seem to me not of sufficient architectur- 
al significance to merit consideration in this con- 
text. 


ON TEACHING CINEMA IN COLLEGE 


A Modest Proposal for an Ideal Academic Program 


Robert Gessner 


On a recent trip to England a Ford Foundation 
officer was twitted by his friends at Oxford and 
Cambridge on the current preoccupation of Amer- 
ican universities with film and TV courses, a con- 
dition which The Man From Ford had materially 
encouraged. In patriotic and pedagogical defense, 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton were mentioned as 
sacred institutions, like Oxford and Cambridge, 
which remain unsullied by studies of the popular 
arts. Upon his return, however, The Man From 
Ford was informed that Professor I. A. Richards, 
formerly of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and 
since 1944 University Professor at Harvard, will 
inaugurate academics at the new Visual Arts Cen- 
ter with a seminar which will, among other objec- 
tives, “inquire into the elements of visual com- 
munication through movement.” In addition, the 
first American professor to teach both films and 
TV as liberal arts subjects had been invited to col- 
laborate with Richards. 

The irony of the above incident illustrates the 
most recent status of Cinema in American univer- 
sities. The time has passed at last when argument 
need be raised concerning a university’s respon- 
sibility to the predominant language of modern 
times. Nor is it any longer necessary to argue that 
students, already conditioned by and fascinated in 
a medium they feel intuitively to be their own, 
should acquire an academic discipline in order to 
shape and extend their interests, desires, and nat- 
ural affinities. Nor need the precedence of other 
arts being taught: poetry, music, and architecture 
the oldest, painting, sculpture, drama, dance, and 
the novel the latest. Nor plea for an artistic-acad- 
emic extension to include the moving image on 
celluloid and tape, both mechanically and elec- 
tronically projected. Actually, by now the case has 
already been won or lost by those who accept or 
myopically reject The Ninth Art. 

How far indeed the academic caravan has trav- 
eled since 1941 when by a slim margin an arts and 
science faculty of a university, founded in 1831 
(NYU), voted the first, four-year liberal arts pro- 
gram in motion pictures into its curriculum to be 
indexed between mathematics and music. Previ- 
ously, Cinema had been offered in a professional 
institute of arts (USC) and as a pioneer degree in 
1932; subsequent balloting has admitted the sub- 
ject into all sorts of academic families, ranging 


from colleges of letters, arts, and science to divi- 
sions of communications. The variety of offering 
today attests to both a national vitality and a ris- 
ing quality of inquiry. At least, the embarrassment 
stage is passed. No longer need a liberal arts cin- 
ematologist explain defensively what he professes 
in, and why, and how. It is rather the questioner 
who might be chagrined by his unfashionable ig- 
norance. Ironically, the wide acceptance of tele- 
vision as a medium with educational and cultural 
potentials has clarified for many administrative 
academicians the role of Cinema as a language 
and an art form. As wars accelerate medical re- 
search, so has the deluge of commercial TV stimu- 
lated an awareness of what Cinema should mean. 

In suggesting, however modestly, the ideal aca- 
demic program for the teaching of Cinema in lib- 
eral arts curricula it is understood, by this time, 
that the primary approach needs be within the 
humanistic tradition since the subject is a proven 
independent and definable art form. Cinema, as 
we enter the seventh decade since its initial evi- 
dence of sui generis art, can no longer be taught 
as narrative visualizations of the novel, or as more 
elastic extensions of the theatre, or as filmed TV 
(itself too often treated as a pedagogical extension 
of radio!). 

Let us first of all list the common fallacies com- 
mitted in teaching Cinema. In so doing, my intent 
is to illuminate the hub of the matter by concen- 
trating momentarily on the spokes. No doubt, 
spokes have their uses and serve the whole, but a 
spoke can’t function as a hub if we wish the wheel 
to move. All the uses of Cinema as a language, 
such as an audio-visual aid, a documentary re- 
corder, a craft for communication, a source for 
TV, etc., will be clarified and aided, it seems to 
me, when Cinema is understood as art. 

Here are Five Common Fallacies in the Teach- 
ing of Cinema: 

1) The Fallacy of the Literary Tour. This is an 
inheritance from English Literature programs, and 
a fallacy which I first practiced in 1935 as an In- 
structor in English. From Porter to Resnais in one 
semester means an instructor can do little more 
than mention names and dates and assign readings 
between reel changes. Like speed reading, there is 
no time for taste, but the list of films viewed is im- 
pressive. 
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2) The Fallacy of the Socio-Psycho-Eco Com- 
municator, or Films are Illustrated Textbooks. This 
fallacy treats Cinema as “the new printing press,” 
a phrase popular in ETV circles. Audio-visualists 
and sociologists, in treating camera shots as so 
much movable type, dismiss the unique factors in 
both the technique and the art which control and 
shapen content. To ignore the means whereby emo- 
tions and ideals are expressed is to fail in under- 
standing the effect of the ends. 

3) The Fallacy of Actors Know Best, or Films 
are Theatre-In-The-Round. This is an inheritance 
from Dramatic Art programs, wherein the area 
before the camera is considered a stage and the 
movement of actors is staged to be photograph. 
This fallacy assumes the technique for stage direc- 
tion works in Cinema by using “establishing shots” 
intercut with “cut-aways” and “inserts.” It restricts 
Time to subject movement primarily with contin- 
uous action cuts and occasional accelerated cuts. 
Depending more on ear than eye, this fallacy in its 
boredom proves most embarrassing to audiences. 

4) The Fallacy of the Separation of Image and 
Consumer, or Broadcasting is an Art Form. This is 
the latest of the fallacious concepts, aimed at gain- 
ing an overnight status by conferring upon distrib- 
ution the artistry of creativity. Cooking may be 
called an art by chefs and indulgent husbands, nev- 
er by starving painters or garret poets. The me- 
chanics of broadcasting, such as station manage- 
ment, program planning, writing of commercials, or 
public relations are hardly humanistic disciplines, 
but rather mercantile skills to be practiced in the 
marketplace. Motion picture exhibition and distrib- 
ution have been largely supplanted by Broadcast- 
ing; in their heyday they were never considered 
art forms, not even by press agents. Television is 
Broadcasting, and as such is to The Moving Image 
what Journalism is to English Lit. 

5) The Fallacy of the Immaculate Apprecia- 
tion. This fallacy is as old as the study of art; it 
widens the breach between historian and practi- 
tioner, theoretics and aesthetics; it has separated 
musicologists from musicians. In Cinema, it can 
be more of a handicap during these early decades 
of exploration, when there are as yet none of the 
absolute standards which crystalize other arts. To 
learn theoretically the values in editing by re- 
arrangement of shots cries out for pragmatic appli- 
cation in cutting rooms; the same in appreciating 
the power of light in shaping composition. By its 
complexities in conception and execution, Cinema 
is the least passive of the arts. 

What, then, would be basic courses in a Cinema 
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curriculum? A guiding principle for any course 
should be its contribution to the rhythmic visuali- 
zation of emotions and ideas. All else, however en- 
lightening, profitable, or fascinating, is not ger- 
mane. Out of the 500-odd courses across the coun- 
try which deal with photographic and/or electronic 
images-in-motion there is such variety of purpose 
and execution, ranging from excellence through 
mediocrity to failure, that it is impossible — as well 
as impolite — to signal out individual examples as 
illustrations. In the end, students know what they 
missed, unfortunately in some cases after tuition 
and time have been spent. Also, provocative 
teachers are more rewarding than subjects. “Go 
for the man, not the course” is a good rule for 
Cinema as for any course in the humanities. 

The first of the fundamental courses should 
be a combination of history and aesthetics, an in- 
troductory analysis of The Moving Image as art. 
The aim of this prerequisite would be the aesthet- 
ic uniqueness of cinema, illustrated by detailed 
studies (repeated screenings of historically impor- 
tant segments) of the evolution of the art form, spe- 
cifically in the development of camera movement 
and edited movement. By concentrating on this 
aim much less relevant material can be postponed 
for advanced seminars. The relevance at this point 
is the training of the student eye in cinematic con- 
cepts and expression. The necessity for a shot-by- 
shot methodology is self-evident. Ideally, loops of 
certain scenes should be repeatedly projected, such 
as The Steps Massacre in Potemkin. Slides of stills 
from The Life of an American Fireman would be 
fundamental, also from the four-way crosscutting 
in Intolerance; the drunken, subjective camera in 
The Last Laugh; the combinations of audio and 
visual movements in The Blue Angel and especial- 
ly in Citizen Kane, that gold mine of priceless il- 
lustrations. Still slides to teach light and composi- 
tion are elementary tools, similar to the use of slides 
in Fine Arts courses. The Polish Instytut Sztuki, 
which produces such extraordinary student films, 
utilizes still slides in its history-aesthetics course. 
In other words, it is not enough to look at films; 
they must be studied shot-by-shot. It is quite 
heartening to note in recent catalogues the addi- 
tion of film theory material or of film theory 
courses into Cinema curricula. By linking theory 
to shot examples the inevitable tendency toward 
abstraction can be checked. There is so much his- 
tory and aesthetics to cover that, ideally, one term 
should be devoted to silent films and a second 
term to sound and color. Specialization beyond 
this fundamental course leads into “The Docu- 


mentary Film” which is popular, into films by an 
individual director for a whole term, or into coun- 
tries, or preferably into style as illustrated by films 
from various cultures. 

A second fundamental course should be an an- 
alysis of scripts. Obviously, the shooting script is 
the blueprint without which a director cannot plan 
his shots, and consequently it should be equally 
obvious that most problems during filming and ed- 
iting can be traced to a faulty script. Yet script an- 
alysis is the most neglected course in Cinema cur- 
ricula. Writing courses we have, even writing- 
while-directing courses as well as writing-while- 
shooting courses. An introductory procedure would 
be the study first of a novel or play in terms of their 
verbal and visual structures; then a study of the 
shooting script adaptation as to additions, elimina- 
tions, and visualizations of action and characters; 
finally, if possible a study of the film itself in 
terms of camera movement, edited movement, and 
subject movement. Most rewarding examples of- 
ten have been from mediocre material, such as 
Kitty Foyle. The Christopher Morley novel is 
fluffy, predictable, mildly entertaining and highly 
non-cinematic. The Dalton Trumbo shooting script 
attempted to be cinematic with fair success and 
added sociological significance, but more impor- 
tant were the structural changes, sequence cli- 
maxes, and character build-ups. The film itself 
with Ginger Rodgers is instructive for its efforts to 
be cinematic. Often we might learn more from 
noble efforts than mighty successes. Depending 
on the availability of prints — celluloid is impor- 
tant as paper in a script analysis class — many ex- 
amples can reward a studious probe. Twenty Best 
Film Plays, though none more recent than 1943, 
is a printed source of scripts: such prizes as It Hap- 
pened One Night (from a novelette by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams), Rebecca (novel by Daphne du 
Maurier), Wuthering Heights (Emily Bronté), The 
Grapes of Wrath (Steinbeck), How Green Was 
My Valley (Llewellyn), Little Caesar (Burnett), 
The Good Earth (Pearl Buck), All That Money 
Can Buy (Benet), Stagecoach (Haycox), Yellow 
Jack (Sidney Howard and Paul de Kruif), and oth- 
ers. The Unesco book, Teaching About Film by 
J.M.L. Peters of the Netherlands, contains 33 
stills from a scene in The Fallen Idol and the cor- 
responding 33 shots in scrint form. The recent 
publication in paperbacks of successful films is a 
fresh source of material, such as Ballantine’s The 
Virgin Spring by Ulla Isaksson, Simon and Schus- 
ter’s Four Screenplays of Bergman, and especially 
Grove Press’s Hiroshima Mon Amour with over 


70 illustrations; and there are others. 

It is not enough to compare the differences be- 
tween the novel, the play, and the shooting script; 
the Cinema student should learn that the script 
writer acts as the initial director, cameraman, and 
editor if he is writing for the screen. Serving as a 
prerequisite, such a course as script analysis leads 
to the next stage: Writing for the Moving Image. 
Here, “writing” needs be different, for composing 
a blueprint is unlike composition in other lan- 
guages. The first draft of a script will be tested for 
visualization if the student will draw or sketch, no 
matter how badly, his shots on 5X7 inch cards. 
This discipline eliminates literary tendencies and 
forces dramatic values into cinematic patterns. 
Following a free hand design of composition and 
movement, the next stage would be a description 
of shots in terms of words on the back of the card; 
dialogue is added in the last draft. Advance 
screenplaywrighting can juggle the cards as an edi- 
tor would, minus his moviola. 

The third fundamental course should be an ele- 
mentary production course. Here we find the 
greatest variety of syllabi, depending largely on 
the predisposition of the instructor, often a refu- 
gee from the stage or an escapee from TV and thus 
inclined to use camera as a recording device. 
Since the initial challenge is visualization, simple 
photographic procedures should be learned first, 
such as lenses, depth-of-field, focus, basic princi- 
ples of lighting and composition. I confess I have 
changed my mind about still photography, and 
now applaud the pioneer still camera course at 
USC, and the later one at BU. Both of those uni- 
versities also employ 8mm equipment in their ele- 
mentary motion picture production courses. UCLA 
has a two-hour lecture and three-hour lab course 
devoted to, succinctly, “principles of lighting, pic- 
torial composition, and camera operation.” Other 
schools have similar offerings. 

The rigor of the work varies in accordance with 
aesthetical concepts of cinematic expression, that 
is, the degree of emphasis on rhythm, perception, 
and taste. The ideal syllabus would be a series of 
exercises designed to acquaint a student with the 
interrelationship between the various rhythms 
(subject, frame, and edited movement) with the 
composition alterations caused by these move- 
ments and by light. A start might best be made 
using inanimate objects, and a familiarity with 
emotion-free form would be a solid preparation 
for adding, at the next stage, subjective values. 
Once the sui generis process is under control, the 
human elements have a better chance for a visu- 
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alized treatment. 

Introduction to production should be followed 
by an Intermediate and an Advanced class, which 
is becoming the common pattern. The Intermediate 
should concentrate on light and perspective, and 
as both relate to the audio: voice, sound effects, 
music. Production design and scenic design sup- 
plement each other at UCLA in what is undoubt- 
edly the most comprehensive of the Cinema cur- 
ricula. 

Other refinements blossom best after the 
ground has been properly plowed. For instance, 
a truly creative editing course differs from cutting 
techniques in the same fashion that cinematic writ- 
ing for the screen differs from dramatic construc- 
tion. Plumbing has its hygienic function, but a 
spraying fountain can be a work of art. Color and 
Animation can be taught with greater apprecia- 
tion after fundamentals of graphic cinematology 
are appreciated. Other extensions suggest them- 
selves, such as Experimental Film Production 
from Cubism to Abstractism, Bufuel to Ian Hugo. 
There is an independent Cinema art movement 
among youths in metropolitan centers which is ex- 
ploring forms and feelings wholly unrelated to ac- 
ademic instruction. The colleges should foster 
this talent before a gulf is too wide for bridging. 
In all, a four-year cinema curriculum can be 
planned, comparable to programs in Fine Arts, 
Music and Literature. 

A Masters, when a student lacks prerequisites, 
should encompass the whole of the basic tech- 
niques, conceptions, and visualizations. Prefer- 
ably, students admitted to graduate work in Cin- 
ema should have an undergraduate major in Cin- 
ema, which is the liberal arts progression in all 
the languages and arts. Although the acquisition of 
a visual competence can’t be started too early, such 
as teaching foreign languages in grammar school, 
there are impressive arguments in favor of all Cin- 
ema instruction confined to the graduate level. 
Maturity is an aid in the study of any subject, and 
especially in one so complex in conceptual chal- 
lenges as Cinema. It should be more difficult to 
make a poor film and sound track than produce a 
poor play, but alas! Ideally, the first steps in cin- 
ematic language should begin in the fourth grade. 
The doctorate could be pure research for non-art- 
ists. The eclectic researcher, concentrating on 
media marketing or cultural consumption, is ap- 
parently more a commerce specialist or a sociol- 
ogist than a film maker or cinematologist. 

In concluding this indulgence in the ideal pro- 
gram, I am obliged by rude realities to mention 
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problems of implementation. Our American dis- 
position to catalogue subjects and place them in 
existing departments or under a new, multi-col- 
ored umbrella (a recent academic fad word), is 
amply illustrated in the case of Cinema. Most of 
the courses appear under Speech; I confess a 
whimsical affection for the campus that tucks it 
under Library Science. Bureaucratic struggles and 
organizational strains stem largely, it seems, from 
one segment assuming rights over the whole while 
the core, Cinema as a liberal art, is neglected. 


Ideally, an autonomous and cohesive depart- 
ment best serves its subject; cross fertilization 
more often confuses genes and breeds misfits. 
Curiously, Speech became more academic after it 
evolved from departments of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish, and so could The Moving Image after, in due 
course, it evolves from Speech. 


In the meanwhile and for initial stages, Cinema 
might be preferably housed in Fine Arts over any 
other temporary arrangement. Since Cinema is a 
visual language first, the study of its artistic use 
belongs in liberal arts, its industrial use should 
be in commercial curricula. Courses on utiliza- 
tion (not to be confused with courses in practice, 
such as creative production) belong in the areas 
where such utilization is studied. Broadcasting 
(Station Management, Program Building, Writing 
Commercials, Writing News, etc.) accompany 
Journalism more comfortably than Cinema, or 
more directly belong in departments of Marketing. 
Teacher utilization belongs in Schools of Educa- 
tion, such as Audio-Visual programs or, more re- 
cently, in courses dealing with Educational Tele- 
vision. 

The recommendation of the Committee on 
the Visual Arts at Harvard University (1956) for 
the creation of a new department to be called the 
Department of Design offers an excellent obser- 
vation with which I conclude this discourse on the 
ideal: “We believe that there is as much education- 
al value in practicing the visual arts as there is in 
writing prose or poetry or in composing music. 
The committee does not propose, however, that the 
Department of Design should be primarily con- 
cerned with training professional artists. The 
training of the artist is a complex matter beyond 
the scope of any prescribed curriculum. Nonethe- 
less, we believe the future artist has a place in 
Harvard College alongside the future doctor or 
lawyer, and that both the student and his art will 
mutually benefit from a college education, with or 
without courses in the visual arts.” 


THE BIRDS 
Carl Belz 


We shall be plunged normally into the marvelous 
Noél Arnaud 


A resurgent interest in the artistic movements 
which dominated the first half of the twentieth 
century, particularly Dada and Surrealism, has 
taught us that both implied a “way of seeing” as 
well as directing our attention toward specific 
areas of subject matter. While both possessed a 
special style, one whose aims very often involved 
elements of shock and surprise, neither limited it- 
self to one medium alone. Neither did they create 
any bounds on the range of objects from which 
could be drawn a creative inspiration. While the 
discarded paraphernalia of everyday life offered 
Dadaists an harmonious counterpart for a nihi- 
listic point of view, Surrealism often began with a 
less dramatic vocabulary, although by recombin- 
ing words and forms, transformed it into a vehicle 
for fantasy. 

In both movements photographers and film- 
makers occupied a small but important area, add- 
ing notable contributions to the respective ranges 
of vision. The photogram technique, employed by 
Man Ray and Lazlo Maholy-Nagy, produced, as 
early as 1921, the first abstract photographs. This 
was the same year that Hans Richter offered, with 
Rhythmus 21, an archetype for non-objective 
film. Throughout the twenties a mixture of the 
Dada and Surrealist points of view could be found 
in such classics as Fernand Léger’s Ballet Mechan- 
ique, Man Ray’s Emak Bakia, or René Clair and 
Francis Picabia’s Entr’acte. It was at the end of 
the decade, however, that three films emerged 
which demonstrated Surrealism’s ability to create 
dreams and visions in the film medium: the two 
collaborative efforts of Luis Bufiuel and Salvador 
Dali, Chien Andalou and I.’A ge d’Or, and Jean 
Cocteau’s Le Sang d’un Poéte. 

The films mentioned above have generally 
been characterized as “experimental,” a term 
which, until recently, has provided the most con- 
venient distinction between serious cinema artists 
and their more public-oriented Hollywood breth- 
ren. That the term is more convenient than mean- 
ingful has been pointed out by various critics: the 
work of individuals like Resnais or Antonioni pro- 
vides convincing evidence that commercial films 
can also offer the battleground for new ideas. They 
likewise demonstrate that, without being formally 


Surrealistic, the legacy of this style continues to 
bear artistic fruit. The deserted town through 
which Sandro and Claudia pass in L’Avventura, 
for example, possesses a starkness and mystery 
akin to the dreamy city-scapes of the early de 
Chirico. Resnais’ Marienbad world is likewise en- 
shrouded with an other-worldly mystery; the en- 
tire film is, on one level of experience, like an es- 
capade into the surreality of dreams or remem- 
brances where the relationship between parts is 
fragmentary and evasive. 

Emotional shock and pyschological chaos are 
two additional aspects of Surrealism’s many-facet- 
ed expression. The Dali-Bufiuel films present 
this side of the movement with graphic and un- 
deniable clarity. An unabashed eroticism is like- 
wise a standard element in the Surrealist vocabu- 
lary. In Alfred Hitchcock’s The Birds, as in 
the earlier Psycho, one views his personal brand 
of eroticism as well as his interpretation of ex- 
pressive human experience. “Thriller” is the cate- 
gory into which much of Hitchcock’s work is all too 
quickly shuffled. It is only recently in this coun- 
try that critics and audiences have begun to seek 
out the more engaging undercurrents of meaning 
and implication in Hitchcock’s films. The trend 
has been given an additional impetus through 
the Museum of Modern Art’s retrospective show- 
ing of his productions. 

The Birds offers a case in point, an experience 
which exists on various artistic and conceptual 
levels. The viewer who anticipates a “shocker” or 
a “thriller” comes off with a very conventional ex- 
ample of this genre; many critics disparaged the 
film for this very reason. One anticipates rather 
early in the film the attacks which are about to 
take place; they happen, and only occasionally in 
some unexpected manner: for example, the cas- 
cade of birds through the fireplace and into the 
living room. It is the contention of the present dis- 
cussion, however, that such moments are of sec- 
ondary importance, and that the total work must 
be viewed as a fantasy which used reality only as 
a sort of convenient launching pad, going beyond 
it into a sur-real sphere of human existence. The 
method of the film, in fact, shares much with sur- 
realistic expression in general. 

Typically surrealist is the way in which a plot of 
the most ordinary dimension provides the founda- 
tion for a superstructure of artistic experience. No- 
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thing could be more conventional than the eter- 
nal “boy (with mother) meets girl” situation. The 
secondary characters are equally unimaginative: a 
younger sister who is immediately attracted to the 
girl, and a school teacher, the former but still in- 
terested and would-be partner for the virile hero. 
Comparable examples of superficially ordinary sit- 
uations may be cited from various artists whose 
work shows surrealist inclinations. In film, Jean 
Vigo, in Zero de Conduit, and Jean Cocteau, in 
Le Sang d’un Poéte, employ typical situations 
with children — a dormitory adventure or a school 
yard snowball fight — and, in each case, extract 
from them a sense of the marvelous. René Mag- 
ritte’s painting does likewise, utilizing a nude tor- 
so, an easel painting, or still life objects, which, 
through a recombination of the parts, become fan- 
tastic, enigmatic, and symbolic landscapes. 

A disturbing “aura” also surrounds Hitchcock’s 
characters. They are typical to the point of being 
unreal. In a sense they are impossible, like meet- 
ing the average man-composites of their respec- 
tive sexes and generations, cross sections which 
one idealizes from statistics, but which do not ex- 
ist in the pure state presented by the film. The 
sequence in the cafe has the same quality: drunk, 
bar tender, salesman, frightened mother with two 
children, sea captain, and ornithologist. Each is 
a stereotype; to find them, let alone finding them 
all together, strains the viewer’s credulity. With 
such a scene we cross the delicate line separating 
the real from the sur-real; this is dramatic fantasy. 
With a rising sense of expectation one wonders if 
each character will say and do that which would 
be expected from knowing the definition of him; 
when he does, it is like having the perennial bad 
dream come true, like the uneasiness one experi- 
ences when he senses that all this has happened 
before, or in some evasive dream. 

The unreal quality of the characters seems 
heightened by the use of color in this film. Where- 
as black and white might have softened the ap- 
pearances, color seems to heighten each visage: 
the freckles of the little girl, the gaudy, pasty make- 
up of the women, the bronze tan of the hero. Once 
again the “natural” is intensified to a point where it 
borders on the super-natural. 

An important aspect of surrealism is the tension 
which is created between the appearance of things 
and their role in the total work. Such a tension is 
most obvious in the double image or visual pun 
popular among such painters as Dali or Magritte. 
More subtle, however, are the works of de Chiri- 
co. In these city views each element is clearly ex- 
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pressed, each is immediately recognizable. We 
may see, for instance, a deserted street, an arcade, 
a lonely tower, statue, or clock. But atop the tower 
a banner ripples in the wind, and at the end of the 
street a train passes in the night. The combination 
of elements is alarming and creates an atmosphere 
of mystery and dreamy enchantment. In the midst 
of utter stillness, the wind blows; in an otherwise 
deserted city one figure remains; a locomotive 
proceeds to some unknown destination. The re- 
sulting experience is one of paradox and ambiguity; 
questions are stated, but nothing is resolved. 

Hitchcock’s film is likewise wrought with ten- 
sions and ambiguities. Despite the simplicity of the 
characters, they form, as artistic units, no coher- 
ent whole. The entire subplot dealing with the 
school teacher seems out of context with the gen- 
eral flow of the narrative, and adds nothing to it. 
The incident involving the store keeper also ap- 
pears overelaborated. The mother, lying in bed 
after the shock of discovering the body of the 
slaughtered farmer, suddenly begins talking about 
her former husband. Again, this has little bearing 
on, or relationship to, the central theme of the 
film. As the viewer tries to reconcile these events, 
to perceive the relationship between the disparate 
parts, tensions arise from the lack of unity. One 
wonders about the disjunction of these various 
sections, the number of self-contained but non- 
functional units. As in the example of de Chirico, 
or in any number of Surrealist works where in- 
dividually understandable elements from a whole 
which remains a series of tenuously related frag- 
ments. The Birds relies on an unconventional 
logic, that which Baudelaire termed “the logic of 
the absurd.” 

Paradox, in fact, is fundamental to the surreal- 
ist point of view. Its role in surrealist thought has 
been clearly stated by André Breton in his sec- 
ond manifesto: “There is a certain point for the 
mind from which life and death, the real and the 
imaginary, the past and the future, the communi- 
cable and the incommunicable, the high and the 
low cease being perceived as contradictions.” For 
the surrealists, then, opposed elements become 
harmonized, and the marvelous takes place before 
our eyes. 

That The Birds represents a flight into the realm 
of fantasy and not simply a suspense or science 
fiction thriller, may be indicated by investigating 
another feature of surrealist thought: its complete 
detachment from rhetorical function. A character- 
istic aspect of the science fiction idiom is the 
“point” which is all too often hammered home at 


the viewer: the danger in misunderstanding the 
space visitors, or the mad genius scientist; or the 
hazards inherent in the experiment which has not 
been fully plotted. With surrealism, however, “the 
image,” as Wallace Fowlie points out, “must not be 
useful; It must be innocent. Surrealist art must be 
stripped of rhetoric: it must never seek to prove 
anything.” 

The Birds, then, represents an extraordinary 
film experience. On one level it conforms to a typi- 


cal breed of the American cinema. On a deeper 
level, however, it exhibits qualities of tension and 
ambiguity, contradictions which suggest that the 
reality portrayed is of a special variety. The par- 
ticular nature of these contradictions, the conflict 
between the reality of the parts and the unreality 
of the whole, produces an encounter with the fan- 
tastic, a picture of the world beyond the real, in 
short, of the sur-real. 


THE THIRD LOVER BY CLAUDE CHABROL 


Robert Giard 


If the cinema of Claude Chabrol is anything, it 
is glib. What could be more glib than that scene 
in The Third Lover in which the betrayed husband 
examines some photographs serving as evidence 
of his wife’s infidelity. The shots constitute a 
gradual progression from indifferent medium 
shot, the subject squarely and objectively cen- 
tered within the frame, to oppressively intimate 
close-up. This is disarmingly glib. Now remember 
too that the series of stills he is perusing also com- 
prises a sequence from extreme long-shot to what 
must be for the husband a monstrous blow-up of a 
detail, as neat and discomforting a bit of voyeur- 
ism as there ever was. All this is even nicer. It 
practically amounts to cinematic onomatopoeia. 

The flexible, functional beauty of this example 
is modestly intellectual as well as frankly sensa- 
tional in its appeal. Here is the cinema of basic lit- 
eracy; Chabrol employs an articulate and correct 
grammar of film-making. Such exactness of inten- 
tion and effect immediately recalls Hitchcock, 
whose name, along with that of Minnelli, invari- 
ably arises in a discussion of Chabrol. 

Minnelli’s influence is most apparent when 
Chabrol is working in color and “in period,” re- 
sponding to both as he does with a marked sensitiv- 
ity, as in Landru. An almost excessive concern for 
the niceties of mise en scéne — witness the pivot- 
al representational use of violently contrasting dé- 
cor in Un Double Tour — would at first suggest 
that both directors see the world from the point of 
view of an interior decorator. Such a perception 
would not be too far from the truth. 

This Minnelli strain is not very emphatic in The 
Third Lover. However, the film does to some ex- 
tent fall in line with the lush American cinema 
tradition of “the musical without music,” especial- 
ly as propounded by MGM and exemplified by 
Minnelli. The Third Lover features enough 
choreographic fluidity, a well-groomed artifice, 


and an accummulative attention to production val- 
ues, on however modest a black and white scale, 
to qualify it as an entertainment package boasting 
a certain amount of elegance. Finally, the whole 
possesses a peculiarly theatrical perfection, the 
telling, undeniable air of the well-rehearsed. No 
action is allowed to expand in a leisurely fashion; 
everything transpires at an aggressive, assured, 
and, finally, stylized clip. The show, in short, is 
“well-paced.” These musical comedy overtones, 
when transplanted into a purely dramatic format, 
make for a glibness and a precise superficiality 
that can be either repulsive or delicious or both to 
the spectator. 

No far cry from Minnelli’s cinema of chic is 
Hitchcock’s cinema of shock; both lean heavily on 
sensation. The Third Lover more than pays its re- 
spects to Hitchcock. Aside from the perversely 
adapted romance-mystery formula, there is the 
technical dexterity, ranging from a flashy eclec- 
ticism (hand-held camera, jump cut) to a more re- 
strained bravura, as in the uncommonly protracted 
and apparently pedestrian shot of the chess table. 
This shot is a paragon of neutral framing. Chabrol 
boldly assigns the chief burden of interest to the 
simple rearrangement of the actors within the lim- 
its of the single set-up and, especially, to a verbal 
climax in the off-screen narration. 

There is moreover the same response to the 
significance of the inanimate. In this case, it ap- 
pears as a peculiarly wan inventory of the narra- 
tor’s quarters, which distinctly recalls, with its 
weaving pan, the inquisitive exploration of the mo- 
tel bathroom in Psycho. Chabrol never quite 
achieves Hitchcock’s eerie abstraction; nonethe- 
less, the allusion is unmistakable. For that matter, 
what about that fiercesome butcher knife the hus- 
band wields in the last reel—or the final muti- 
lation itself? Only one step away is Hitchcock’s re- 
duction of human flesh to a level with inanimate 
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objects, represented most definitively throughout 
The Trouble With Harry and most exasperatingly 
in the forever renowned shower scene in Psycho. 
Chabrol’s kinship with Hitchcock extends be- 
yond these stylistic and visual similarities to cer- 
tain psychological and moral foci. One motif re- 
current in the Hitchcock canon — the transfer- 
ence of guilt— plays an important role in The 
Third Lover. Here this theme functions as but a 
single aspect of the film’s overall stress on the nar- 
rator’s voyeuristic absorption in the lives of his 
two married friends. Charrier’s specific guilt re- 
sults from an abnormally intense reaction against 
the husband as second lover and identification 
with the husband as cuckold. He shares as well an 
actual instrumentality in the discovery of the 
adultery and the consequent crime of passion. 


Chabrol like Hitchcock then is engrossed in the- 
devastating power of everyday evildoing, evil of- 
ten originating from exceedingly petty, if vaguely 
pathological, motivations. He demonstrates the: 
capacity of the mundane to engender the mons-- 
trous, just as in Psycho Nora Crane’s theft and, 
most significantly, her gloating exultancy at suc- 
cess irretrievably implicate her in a world of reek- 
ing evil where she meets her violent end. 

Even more fundamental is a low estimation of 
humanity which Chabrol and Hitchcock share. 
Theirs is often a sobering art. They find man prone 
to perversity, and they find that this perversity 
snowballs into crime — or, as Chabrol so frequent- 
ly reminds us in this film and in others, into a. 
state of total warfare and destruction, threatening 
all life and all decency. 


INTERVIEW WITH ERNEST PINTOFF 


Gretchen Weinberg 


GW: How did you break into films? Were you 
a painter before? 

EP: Yes, I was a painter before. I broke in ac- 
cidentally. I was a graduate assistant at Michigan 
State University, teaching painting and design and, 
while waiting for an opening at USC, I took a tem- 
porary job at UPA in California. I quickly became 
excited by film, which I hadn’t any experience in 
before. This was in 1955. 

GW: Had you seen any animated films before? 

EP: Only occasionally. They impressed me (I 
had done a little cartooning) but I never went out 
of my way to see them. I stayed at UPA a year. It 
gave me experience, not in drawing (I’d always 
had a graphic sense), but in story construction and 
film writing. I'd never written before UPA. I’d 
written some poetry..... 

GW: Do you like to think of yourself as an ani- 
mated-film maker or more generally as a humor- 
ist in film? 

EP: I like to think of myself as a film-maker, 
neither animator nor a humorist. It just happens 
that a lot of what I’ve done is humorous but I’m 
interested in a variety of things. Not really in ani- 
mation as a medium but in the art form of film. 
Animation is just one way I can express myself. I 
feel that “abstract” animation is quite limiting for 
me. I tried it but as an end in itself it doesn’t in- 
terest me. I don’t like “heroic” subject matter or 
messages, either. I hate to say the world is evil be- 
cause of the atomic bomb and set about making 
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a film on that. I write very simply, very emotion-. 
ally, about what moves me, what interests me. I’m 
more interested in expressing my own feelings. 
about people and how I relate to people than 
(laugh) the world, you know? 

I like to move people more than to amuse them 
and, if amusement is moving, I like it and I’m: 
pleased when people enjoy my films. 

GW: What is your method? Is your idea set or 
does it change and grow? 

EP: I don’t start with an idea, or rather, I start 
with a little idea . . . just the surface of an idea, and 
I never think of its depth or the point I’m trying 
to make. I find this comes about indirectly. I nev- 
er concern myself with a point and then build up 
to it. I’m only interested in surfaces: incidents, 
bits of dialogue, etc. I resolve them into a story 
or statement and then, whatever it is, it has ex- 
pressed an idea or an emotion I have felt at one 
particular point in my life. 

As I look back at my films, they’re all symbolic; 
the little flower, the little dog; they’re all symbols 
of things that mean something to me and, I hope, 
to other people. But they also have special mean- 
ings for me which the audience will never under- 
stand. As long as something works dramatically, 
that’s the important thing. 

GW: What do you think of experimental films 
in general and the term “experimental film’? Do 
you think of yourself that way? 

EP: I don’t think what I do is experimental. 


Norman McLaren’s or Len Lye’s films, for exam- 
ple, which I like, should not be called experimen- 
tal. I am too long in between expressions to experi- 
ment. The term is used, I feel, to denote unprofes- 
sional work. I’ve seen a lot of bad professional 
films that I wouldn’t call experimental either. A 
bad result is often called an experiment because 
the maker is afraid to have it thought a finished 
work. I don’t get angry at that type of film. I might 
get bored, so I walk out. 

GW: In all your films there’s a little man who’s 
always very lonely...? 

EPS Not all, -Well.......dt occurs ins... 
(laugh) it occurs in more films now that I think of 
it! They’re not exclusively lonely but it is a com- 
mon emotion in them. In The Violinist the man’s 
not always lonely. In The Old Man and the Flow- 
er he’s kind of a grubby, beaten man, a little lone- 
ly. The flower is a symbol of love. He finds a little, 
flower which tries to befriend him. He takes the 
flower to his bosom, dances with it, then loses it. 
He has many bad experiences till he finds it, 
and finds love and happiness. It ends happily. 
Many of my films deal with the search for love. 
Flebus, my first film, dealt with the hero’s search 
for social acceptance; he wanted to be loved by 
everybody. In The Shoes, the man who steals the 
shoes goes out and does things that might have in- 
hibited him before. As for The Interview... .I 
don’t think the jazz musician was searching for 
happiness. 

I’m a very unintellectual writer when it comes 
to dramatic structure; I never really pre-plot. I 
just construct it emotionally and put it together. 1 
know it has some dramatic form but I’m not con- 
scious of it when I’m doing it. I get confused and 
shy away from being conscious of form. 

GW: Did UPA have any influence on your later 
work? 

EP: Very much so. There were some great peo- 
ple, particularly writers. One fellow named Robert 
Cannon was a great help and influence. I was im- 
pressed and inspired by some of the early films 
and by John Hubley’s work. They certainly excit- 
ed me. Today UPA films are very poor — they 
lost so many good people. At this moment they’re 
not concerned with film making at all; anyone 
who’s interested in good films is just not there 
anymore. They’re hacking out hundreds of tele- 
vision films. They’re relying on Mr. Magoo, a 
weak and a sick concoction. 

GW: Did you ever work with Disney? 

EP: For one day while I was waiting for my job 
opening at UPA. Some of Disney’s things have 


moved me. They were very honest and I like that. 
I don’t think I liked Fantasia when I saw it and I 
think I would dislike it intensely now. Dancing 
flowers. ... I don’t think that was an honest Dis- 
ney effort. Disney is honest when he’s doing Goofy 
and Pluto and that’s wonderful stuff, but I think 
when Disney does Fantasia, it’s a bad scene. 

GW: Would you like to make a feature film? 

EP: Very much. Live action; I’m very interest- 
ed in live action. I have one scenario finished that 
I hope to make; I don’t know if I will, and I’m 
writing two or three others and trying to develop 
certain properties that interest me very much. 

GW: Are your films made for any special au- 
dience, such as an “art house” audience? 

EP: No, I make them to satisfy myself. I think 
I’m a kind of art house audience because I cer- 
tainly don’t dig most of the commercial pictures 
produced by Hollywood. I’m interested in com- 
municating to lots of people and I don’t try to ap- 
peal to the “art house” just for its sake. I try to be 
as broad as J can be. I’ve produced hundreds of 
television films but there’s absolutely no creative 
freedom there at all. It’s a business, the financing 
client has the final say and that’s it. I think the 
best things on television are the live newscasts and 
spontaneous interviews. 

I don’t do the art work in most of my films my- 
self. Sometimes I design the characters or if I don’t 
design them I certainly supervise them very 
closely. 

GW: Are there any film animators or film 
makers outside your field that you admire? 

EP: There’s a Czech named Bretislav Pojar 
whom I like very much; I’m very impressed with 
his things. There’s a good young film maker also 
in Italy named Bruno Bozzetto. In England, 
George Dunning has done some good things and 
so has Richard Williams. I like Norman McLaren’s 
work very much, what I saw. (Laughing) I’m anx- 
ious to see his reaction to The Critic. 

In that film I make fun not only of the kind of 
films that irritate me, but also people’s reaction to 
such films. I was a “non-objective” painter once 
so I know what I’m saying. I remembered certain 
comments, too, as well as of the art they’re criti- 
cizing. 

I was happy to make fun of that whole scene, 
the “symbolic” film, when it’s bad. There are so 
many bad films of this type around. Experimen- 
tal film makers have been doing a lot of bizarre 
sound tracks. You can get away with a lot of bad 
visuals that way. There have been certain vogues, 
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like jazz, which I’ve used. I’ve never “used” 
Bach, thank God, I used his music once in The 
Critic, but it angers me very much when I go into 
an art gallery and they have Vivaldi or Bach to’ 
support some nasty paintings. This puts someone 
like Bach in your own league. That’s why I loved 
playing Bach behind The Critic. 

I’m against snobbism in film but, of course, I 
find myself snobbish. There are status symbols in 
films and this amuses me: there are certain film 
directors whose names people drop, certain films, 
certain theatres. This upsets me and as a reaction 
I always try to think originally and honestly. 

I’m beginning to become interested in the the- 
atre, which I never was before. I’ve written and 
directed a short play and presented it at the Ac- 
tor’s Studio of which I’m a member; I’ve been at- 
tending sessions there and have been inspired by 
Strassberg. I wouldn’t like to film this particular 
play, animated or otherwise, because it’s a play 
and I usually hate one medium being transferred 
to another. 

GW: Would you like to go further in the cin- 
ema as a graphic form? 

EP: I don’t think of cinema as a graphic form 
only. It can be graphic if you’re appealing to art- 
ists and people who are interested in graphics. 
But I’m interested in appealing to people who are 
interested in life in general and as many people 
as I can reach. I know that most people like films 
because of their dramatic content. Well, the dra- 
matic interests me very much. One of the reasons 
I left painting was that graphics was not enough; 
it’s very limiting. People interpret so many things 
from them that I feel it is a very personal thing 
and should be kept on that level. It can’t be pop- 
ularized and shouldn’t be. That’s what I like about 
film: it’s a popular medium that many people are 
moved by. People are usually unanimous in their 
feelings: they usually all love or all hate or all get 
bored by the same things. I, for instance, am some- 
times afraid they'll get bored by one of my films. 
if you take a painting and show it to a cross sec- 
tion of fifty people, you'll get fifty different reac- 
tions. I like to appeal to the widest mass of people 
for the widest mass reactions. The language prob- 
lem might affect the reaction to my films in Eu- 
rope. Luckily they are liked outside this country, 
and I’m glad because I didn’t strive to speak to 
Europeans. I’m interested in reaching many peo- 
ple and yet remaining true to myself and not wor- 
rying if the Germans or French will like what I 
have to say. If I’m worldly, and I certainly try to 
be, then people will understand me. I try to be as 
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universal as I can. At the same time I like to ex- 
press little personal things. 

GW: Do you think of yourself as a beat film 
maker; a ‘beat’ such as Shorty Petterstein in The 
Interview? 

EP: I don’t think of him as beat from what I 
know of beat. He’s just an artist. Because he hap- 
pens to be a jazz musician, he is not necessarily a. 
beat. I hate to categorize anything. Critics and 
writers tend to talk in categories and schools — I 
don’t think there’s a “school” of film making here, 
for instance. 

GW: Do you regard any of your films as your 
best work, or is the next one always the best? 

EP: (Laugh) Well, I never think of any of them 
as best or good. That’s another label I hate to put 
on my films or other people’s. It upsets me very 
much when people say La Strada was Fellini’s best 
film or Guernica Picasso’s best painting: I don’t 
think any art should be judged like that. I had a 
bad experience judging at Annecy: I disliked de- 
termining the best film. Anything artistic shouldn’t 
be appraised in terms of “best.” Sometimes it has 
to be, but I like to avoid it. There are wonderful 
qualities that different things have, qualities of 
personality that you can see in a film maker; it’s 
SO easy to say this was better than that. It upset 
me in painting, too. I certainly sent my films to 
festivals —I just don’t want to participate in the 
judging. I don’t think of films like that, or film 
makers; it’s a waste of time to sit around and think 
of what’s best. Certainly, there are some terrible 
films as there are great ones, but I find it per- 
sonally difficult to be a judge. Film festivals will 
always exist, though, but I guess they have good 
qualities too. 

Every film I make expresses an idea I have. 
Certain ideas are not better than other ones, it’s 
just an idea and my films express me, personally, 
at a certain period of my life. I was not a better 
man at sixteen that I am at thirty-one or that I 
will be at forty-three. Each period expresses a dif- 
ferent state of mind. 

GW: Do you have any film maker or style you 
regard as your teacher or influence? 

EP: There are a lot of people who inspire me 
and influence me. Fellini’s work moves me very 
much; Truffaut and certain works by Bufiuel. Live 
action films move me more than animated ones. 
Most animated films I’ve seen impress me, but 
few inspire me. I think that before I got into films 
the early UPA films I saw in East Lansing, when 
I was teaching, moved and excited me, but no one, 
specific work. I liked the old Farmer Brown ani- 


mated films and some old Krazy Kat stuff that was 
wonderful. As long as films are pure and honest. 
I like films that deal with small, human problems 
best; I detest films that deal with vast, universal 
problems. One of my pet peeves (Jaugh) is the 
Atomic Bomb theme. There are so many films, 
dealing with the potential horrors of the A-Bomb 
that I almost wish it would fall. I get angry at these 
film makers who instead of doing films should 
print up leaflets saying “war is hell,” fly over in 
planes and drop the leaflets. These people should 
write articles in newspapers or talk in public 
squares. Many people like stories that are subtly 
woven around messages. Any pre-determined mes- 
sage and which attempts to make its point through 
a story isn’t for me. 

James Thurber did an anti-war book, but to 
me he’s a true poet and I love him. In the UPA 
film from his short story, The Unicorn in the 
Garden, he might have predetermined the mes- 
sage but I hate to think so. I like poets. Steinberg 
to me expresses certain universal messages but he 
does it on a humorous level. J like to deal in mun- 
‘dane things: I don’t want to deal with the U.N. di- 
rectly because I’m not in the U.N. As to whether 
I'd like to work for UNESCO, not yet! (Laugh). 
Usually film makers begin to express these “uni- 
versal themes” when they get older, for some 
bloody reason, but I don’t feel that old yet. Film 
makers are great when they’re young; they’re so 
personal and selfish. As soon as they become suc- 
cessful and great, they start dealing with messages 
and big things about mankind and the universe, 
-and they start thinking big — and then their work 
gets bad. Politics interests me, because here men 
deal directly, not through the symbols of art. 

GW: Or some other direct communication that 
requires talking? 

EP: Yes, talking or writing, but on a direct lev- 
-el, not using anything abstract. I like non-objec- 
tive art, but not for its own sake; I like all art, all 
periods. I was a “purist” painter. Photographic art 
never interested me; but I’m interested in looking 
at photography. To me it’s a medium of selection 
and editing. In film you can both construct and 
-edit. As for music, I don’t think there’s a rule say- 
ing it is important in a film. The jazz musician in 
The Interview was not written by me. The Inter- 
view was a tongue-in-cheek improvisation by two 
very hip guys who were around jazz musicians 
and were interviewers themselves. I was only in- 
“terested in the surface and didn’t analyze any- 
thing else, but many people said it was (laugh) 
“the artist’s inability to communicate with man”! 


I just saw it as some swinging dialogue that was 
fun, the situations, the little things in it, were fas-. 
cinating to me. However, it’s true that the artist’s 
inability to communicate is a significant aspect of 
that film. 

GW: People call your films whimsical. Do you 
like that term? 

EP: Well. ... I don’t mind. As long as they like 
them. I like people to like my films. 

GW: Do you like the public to leave the theatre 
after seeing one of them feeling very warm towards 
each other? 

EP: I usually know I have a more commercial 
film when it ends warmly. I can sense it, and a 
film like The Shoes, which didn’t resolve happily 
in that sense, isn’t the most popular, but some- 
times you have to make such films. 

GW: Do you feel you can express just as much 
in a flower as others do in bombs? 

EP: I don’t think a bomb is more powerful than 
a relationship between a man and a flower. There 
can be great power between two people in a sim- 
ple situation. It can have great meaning for peo- 
ple. In fact, we’re really concerned more with 
those things than we are with the big things. I 
don’t know how many people really worry about 
bombs. They worry about an argument or about 
their job or something that happened on the train. 
Those things fascinate me. I find great humor in 
them. A bomb is so big. 


In the early Hollywood they tried to win with 
every film and, like Louis B. Mayer, would edit 
just to make people come in and pay to see the 
bloody thing. I think commercial film considera- 
tions helped the film medium very much because 
of that will to win over the public by communicat- 
ing clearly. A great number of good things came 
out of the attempt to reach the greatest number 
of people. If it hadn’t been for Hollywood grind- 
ing out those Andy Hardy films, and such, I 
don’t know what shape the film medium would 
be in. Film is a tremendously sophisticated art 
form with a very short history. There are so many 
people who are damn good film makers, it’s really 
amazing because it’s a very complex medium. I 
think we should be thankful to early Hollywood. 
It helped. 

GW: Do you think Chaplin with his little tramp 
has influenced you? 

EP: People have asked me that before but, for 
some reason, Chaplin doesn’t move me. I don’t 
know why. (Laugh) I honestly don’t dig Chaplin. 
He just isn’t funny to me. I like Buster Keaton and 
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Ben Turpin. I think what bothers me about him 
is his later films full of politics and dialogue. I 
think when he was concerned with surface things 
and not big issues he was better. I don’t think I’ve 
seen all of his silent films, but when he was clown- 
ing around on a very simple, low level I enjoyed 
him. 

GW: Someone referred to you as a “happy” film 
maker. Do you think that would sum you up? 

EP: Oh, no. Not at all. (Laugh) I don’t see hap- 


piness in my films except on a superficial level; 
others have referred to my films as being very sad. 
There are certain consistencies in them, but not in 
content. The consistencies seem to be in the 
technique, surface interest, realistic and outspok- 
en dialogue, especially with a Jewish accent. 

I see each of my films as being very different, 
each expressing a different philosophy or theory, 
but the consistencies are there because I’m me — 
and I do things in a certain way. 


COFFEE, BRANDY & CIGARS XLI 


Herman G. Weinberg 


“Everybody likes things they don’t understand; 
that’s what God’s for.” 


—Gretchen in conversation: 


about the current cult of un- 
intelligibility in the movies. 


The latest cinema “discovery” appears to be 
“cinema verité” (vide, Joli Mai, Hitler, Con- 
nais Pas, etc.) — a discovery made 43 years 
ago by Dziga Vertov via his Kino Pravda (Rus- 
sian for “cinema verité”). These were a series of 
newsreels edited by him in the Twenties to give 
this documentary footage its maximum effect be- 
fore an audience. 

New film books in work are on Flaherty by 
Flavia Paulon, Stroheim by Denis Marion, Mur- 
nau by Lotte Eisner, Lang by Alfred Eibel, and 
Sternberg by Editions Seghers of Paris for its Cin- 
ema d’Aujourd’hui series. Also in work, an auto- 
biography by Louise Brooks, and the first ex- 
haustive account of all the films, planned, fin- 
ished or unfinished, which have disappeared, by 
Jean Linnemann and Jean Suyeux. And on the 
agenda, the recently completed autobiographies of 
Chaplin and Sternberg. 

For all aficionados: The Society for Film His- 
tory Research (Secretary: Rosemary Heaword, 
Flat 12, 70/72 Westbourne Terrace, London, 
London, W.2) dedicated to the collating of his- 
torical research on the cinema, “to encourage, or 
even to undertake, the basic research necessary 
to enable satisfactory historical writing to take 
place and to accumulate an adequate and accu- 
rate knowledge of the facts about the cinema... 
for good critical standards to become established. 
Its field is the whole period of the cinema in all 
countries and in all its aspects, from the develop- 
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ment of optical toys and apparatus in the 19th 
century to the Free Cinema and Nouvelle Vague 
movements of today.” A salutary organization 
that deserves your support. Subscription to the so- 
ciety and its journal, Cinema Studies, is £1. 

I have seen two reels of the African footage 
Stroheim shot for Queen Kelly that survived the 
years. (It will become part of the archives of the 
Cinémathéque Frangaise following a “gala world 
premiere” there.) It begins after the arrival of Kitty 
Kelly to Dar-es-Salaam in German East Africa 
at the bordello of her Aunt, who’s sent for her, as 
the Aunt is dying and wishes Kitty to marry the 
degenerate, crippled and whisky-swilling trader, 
Jan (Tully Marshall), because he is very rich and 
her future will be assured. The footage comprises 
the meeting of Kitty with her Aunt, two of the 
bordello girls (one black, one white) preparing 
Jan for the frightened Kitty, the marriage of Jan 
and Kitty and the death of the Aunt, after last 
rites (in Latin) by a black priest (and his black 
acolytes) who also performs the wedding cere- 
mony. Readers curious as to where this fits in the 
entire original story as conceived by Stroheim are 
referred to the first number of FILM CULTURE 
where I reprinted a synopsis by Stroheim of the 
complete Queen Kelly. Some details: the white 
girl inmate of the bordello is tatooed, very pretty, 
and so tough as to make all previous screen fe- 
male tough gals look like nuns in comparison. Tul- 
ly Marshall as Jan hobbles on two crutches, is ac- 
coutered in a dirty white tropic suit and Panama 
hat, smokes long thin stogies, has a diamond croco- 
dile tie-clip, a quart of whisky in his jacket pocket 
and a holster with a German Luger revolver 
strapped around his middle. He is also given to 
smacking his lips uncontrollably over the sight of 
the virginal young Kitty Kelly (Gloria Swanson). 


‘The Aunt is in extremis and can’t talk, so she 
writes what she has to say on a slate. In the ab- 
‘sence of a bridal veil, the white mosquito netting 
-of a bed serves Kitty for the wedding ceremony. 
‘The photography is like velvet, the purest kind of 
painting with light. The direction shows that he 
hadn’t given in an inch, even at that late date, even 
after all the disappointments and frustrations... 
-stubborn but wonderful to the end. 

THAT’S-THE-WAY-THEY-ALL-LAUGH 
Dep’t: “His (Sol Lesser’s) closing remark, which 
‘dealt with his experiences with Eisenstein’s 
Thunder Over Mexico, left his audience laugh- 
ing. ‘Have you ever tried to edit 50,000 feet of 
clouds?’”” (Daily Variety, Hollywood, Oct. 2, 
1963, reporting a symposium, “Editing Reality,” 
“of the American Cinema Editors in cooperation 
with the Hollywood Museum and hailed by Mr. 
Lesser as “the first historical contribution to knowl- 
edge in which the Hollywood Museum has tak- 
en part.”’) 

Ricky Leacock on the photography of Halle- 
dujah the Hills: “That’s how you make love with 
a camera.” 

Everyone dotes on the song Autumn Leaves 
(by the talented gnome-like Joseph Kosma) but 
who remembers the Carné film, Les Portes de la 
Nuit, from which it comes? A sad and wistful idyll 
that came and went and is probably all but lost to 
film history. Yet it was this bitter little film that 
inspired this haunting and unforgettable song. 

Did you know that the genesis (conscious or 
not) of the episode in Queen Kelly where Swan- 
son as a nun loses her underpants is from Carl 
Sternheim’s Die Hose, a turn of the century Ger- 
man satirical play recently revived off-Broadway? 
Hans Behrendt made an incisive silent film of it 
in Germany with Werner Kraus as the dumb- 
cluck German husband (a withering comment on 
the German bourgeoisie) and Jenny Jugo. Its 
story of the 100% echt-Deutsche model of re- 
spectability who is made to wear horns by the 
reigning Duke of a small German principality in 
the early years of this century, and how the horns 
fit him so well that he shows them off, irritated 
the Nazis so that they killed both Behrendt and 
Sternheim, which goes to show how right Behrendt 
and Sternheim both were. So, if you want to live, 
play it safe, laugh at the idea of cutting “50,000 
feet of clouds,” Hollywood’s contemptuous refer- 
ence to Que Viva Mexico, and throw your lot in 
with the establishment .. . . the guys in the saddle. 

I'd like to pack someday the way they do in the 
movies .. . two or three items flung in a valise and, 


voila, it’s done, and they’re off to the door, only 
they seldom make it, that’s the only thing. Some- 
thing invariably happens and they seldom get 
through the door. 

Did you know that the mystique of the pyra- 
mid is Heaven, Earth, Man? They symbolize its 
three corners. Michelangelo’s notes contain this 
observation and it is no accident that the entire 
design of Que Viva Mexico is based on this an- 
cient concept. 

LA DOLCE VITA or CIVILIZATION, 1963: 
“Sybil Burton was in Trumbull Barton’s party in 
El Morocco’s Champagne Room last night. She 
was about to go downstairs to dance, and I whis- 
pered to her that Eddie Fisher was downstairs. It 
did not deter her... Then I sat with Fisher, who 
asked me to signal when Mrs. Burton came off the 
dance floor. I did, and he greeted her. They 
hadn’t met since Rome. We all went up to Bur- 
ton’s table, where Fisher had a drink, chatted a 
while with Mrs. Burton, and then left. It was cas- 
ual, pleasant and civilized.” (Leonard Lyons, 
NY Post, April 18, 1963) 

Talk About Wuthering Heights: “Inhabitants of 
the island of Mykonos, Greece, have decided to 
erect a monument in memory of Alphonso, the 
American pelican who died after a long hunger 
strike induced by his distress over his wife’s in- 
fidelity. Alphonso and his wife, Omega, came 
from Louisiana to serve as companions for Peter, 
a famous pelican of Mykonos. But Omega fell in 
love with Peter. Alphonso went on a hunger 
strike in protest and died as a result. Now the in- 
habitants of the island will erect a monument on 
which they will place a small statue of the unlucky 
bird and carve his tragedy in three languages on 
the marble. Meanwhile, Peter and Omega are 
honeymooning happily, unconcerned by the grief 
over Alphonso’s death.” (A recent Reuter’s dis- 
patch in the N.Y. Times.) 

What is to me the mystery of Muriel as against 
the revelations made possible by the archaeolo- 
gist-physicist, Lerici, who has invented instru- 
ments which “see” through the crust of the earth 
and which has made it possible to discover an- 
cient buried tombs of the Etruscans, thereby un- 
covering a whole culture and its art (often scarce- 
ly less beautiful than ancient Greek art)? Or as 
against the wistful smile of Nikolai Kolin at the 
end of Secrets of the Orient (Ufa-Wolkoff-1928) 
in which is revealed the nostalgia of the world for 
its most rapturous moments? What Lerici and 
Wolkoff were concerned with was mystery, too, 
but mystery that contained within itself revelation. 
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Such “mystery” as Muriel contains is imposed on 
it, it is not what is inherent in it. Thus it becomes 
an imposition. 

Did you know that Luis Bufiuel wanted to do 
Golding’s Lord of the Flies? 

El Angel Exterminador, however seemingly 
formidable a film to encompass at first encounter, 
is actually no difficult “mystery” film or symbolic 
work at all, it turns out, but essentially a comic 
film. “Though with a very strong corrosive inter- 
ior,” writes Juan Bufiuel in a letter I received from 
the director’s son. “It’s just a repetition of themes 
he’s used in all his films before, obsessions would 
be the correct word. . .. The problem of why these 
people are caught in this room is of no impor- 
tance ... The doors are wide open, there’s no rea- 
son why they can’t leave, or why the people outside 
cannot go in. We never know if they can’t leave 
because they can’t or because they don’t want to. 
It’s not important. The fact is: they are there. 
Once this is established, the film can go on in its 
development. It’s as if they are shipwrecked. 
Without food and water they react as you'd ex- 
pect which allows for satirical barbs at human be- 
ings and their social structure... . As to the repe- 
titions, we repeat ourselves every day, doing more 
or less the same things, often saying the same 
things ... As to the ending, well, the Exterminat- 
ing Angel is like a plague; first it starts with a 
small group of people, then with a church full, 
then on to the rest of society... We’ve gotten 
ourselves into a mess and are staying in it either 
because we want to or think we can’t help our- 
selves....As for the sheep at the end entering 
the church, what’s more logical than to have some 
30 sheep enter the church because there are a 
greater number of people to feed than were in the 
house: three sheep for 20 persons, thirty sheep for 
300 persons?” In short, Bufiuel is half-kidding, half 
in earnest (like Stroheim) in this film. He kids de- 
tails of his basic idea (the Old Testament God of 
Wrath, vide the parable of the judgment of Sodom 
and Gomorrah) but he’s in earnest about his basic 
idea. There is a quick shot of the terrible visage 
of the Exterminating Angel (in a nightmarish 
montage sequence) which every sonofabitch who 
ever lived surely saw (and will continue to see) at 
that last “moment of truth” before he draws his 
last miserable breath. You’d better see this film; 
Bufuel still makes most other directors currently 
working look very little indeed. 

The more I think about Hallelujah the Hills, 
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the more I like it. I now use it as my own current 
“acid test” or litmus paper to determine for myself 
the perceptive from the non-perceptive. After 
some score or more of films seen during the re- 
cent First New York Film Festival at Lincoln Cen- 
ter and the Museum of Modern Art, and now that. 
the euphoria of the festival is calmed down, I find 
myself having liked three without any reservations: 
El Angel Exterminador, Hallelujah the Hills and 
of course Lola Montes. (Runners up: I Fidanzata 
by Olmi and The Terrace by Torre Nilsson, the 
former full of sensibility and truth sans a single 
concession to the box office (its exquisite ending 
won’t add a dime to its box office potential, I’m 
afraid, being such an ordinary shot that only a true 
poet could have thought of it), and the latter hav-- 
ing a sinister edge stronger than anything I have 
thus far found in Nilsson’s work. I liked Electra at- 
Epidourus, too, for Anna Synodinou’s perform- 
ance in the title role. 

Monsieur Verdoux, which I saw again recently, 
is still the most emotionally exhausting film since 
the sound-film that I have seen. And Wuthering 
Heights still has its old witchery, too, to move one. 
Where are the counterparts of such films today?’ 
At the most we are enthralled, dazzled even, but. 
never moved. Is this part of film-making really 
over s.3? 


Added reflection on El Angel Exterminador: It 
is a comic work in the sense that Joyce’s Ulysses: 
is a comic work; it is cinematically kidding but 
thematically serious. With Stroheim it was almost 
the reverse; cinematically he was always serious. 
but thematically he was half serious, half kidding. 
(Except Greed, of course; he wasn’t kidding then.) 


Two cinematic dreams of Gretchen: (a) a fea-- 
ture starring Roger Vadim, Tony Richardson, 
John Huston, Francois Truffaut, Laurent Terzieff, 
Roman Polanski, Michel Auclair and Monica 
Vitti, photographed by Ava Gardner and directed’ 
by Pascale Petit; (b) another feature adapted from 
Oscar Wilde’s Salome starring Henri Langlois as. 
Herod, Mary Meerson as Herodias, Brigitte Bardot 
as Salome, Anthony Perkins as Iokanaan (alterna-- 
tive: Jonas Mekas as Iokanaan), Michel Auclair- 
as Narraboth, Kenneth Anger as the young guard,. 
Guy Glover as Tigellinus, directed by Orson Welles. 


In Memoriam: that Harlequin, Ariel and eter-- 
nal spring of the arts — Jean Cocteau. 


-PAISA, SIXTH EPISODE 


Scenario and dialogue by Roberto Rossellini and Federico Fellini 


SIXTH EPISODE 


Exterior. On the banks of the Po. (Day) 

A placard comes floating downstream along 
the Po. The river is exactly at that point where 
it is the widest, with the mouth of the river near- 
by. Along the silent distant shores, coming closer 
and closer into view, are reeds, fields and tiny 
villages; their shadows, mirrored in the clear 
water, move only slightly with the gentle flow of 
the current. The white placard continues to float 
downstream towards the mouth of the river, ap- 
proaching closer; a whirlpool spins it around, 
bringing it momentarily to a halt, and then it 
resumes its course. A close-up shot of the placard 
shows it to be fastened to a life preserver in 
which there is seen, slightly above the water, the 
dangling head of a dead man. Even from a dis- 
tance the black and white lettering on the placard 
stands out clear and sharp: PARTISAN — dis- 
tinct and legible to anyone looking out over the 
river from any point along the shore. 

On the banks, groups of women and children 
are watching the macabre spectacle. Two Ger- 
man soldiers standing on the shore point to the 
corpse. 


German Soldier: Partisan! 

Just a single word, but the meaning is clear 
and simple: This is the end that awaits all those 
who dare to rebel against the Nazi forces. 

Slowly, one of the women makes the sign of the 
Cross. 

And the corpse floats by, passing beyond the 
area where the people are gathered. No longer 
are there any homes or steeples to be seen along 
the banks; we see only a broad, monotonous 
expanse of tall reeds, interrupted occasionally by 
little islands of dry land and small canals that 
flow out into the river. 


Exterior. A marsh. (Day) 

Views of reeds. The tips of two canoes come 
poking through the vegetation, spreading it aside 
like a curtain. Two men look up from their little 
boats to scan the horizon. One of them is an 
American army officer in combat uniform. His 
clothes are torn and dirty. He has a determined 


look upon his face, and a strong, stocky body. He 
is Captain Dale, a liason officer with the parti- 
sans. The other man is dressed in ordinary civilian 
clothes, wearing a pair of low boots and a woolen 
cap over his head. He has only one eye, which 
makes his sun-burned face appear somewhat grim. 
He is Cigolani, a partisan and a boatman by 
trade. The two men are armed with carbines. 
Cigolani also has a small hatchet tucked under 
his belt. Standing up in his canoe, he points to 
the river. 

Cigolani: There’s another dead partisan in the 
Po; I’m going out there to fetch him. 

Dale: And Y’ll go over and blow up that mine 
on the beach to distract the attention of the 
Germans. 


With hardly any movement at all, the two 
canoes separate and break away from the shore. 
Cigolani rows out towards the body of the dead 
partisan, which keeps drifting closer and closer 
to shore. 

Dale brings his canoe into a small canal. He 
docks the boat on dry land, takes out a hidden 
stick of dynamite, slips it inside his windbreaker, 
and disappears among the surrounding reeds. It 
is evident from his quick and surefooted move- 
ments that he is quite familiar with the locale. 

Dale appears on the beach. Not far away from 
him, there on the shore, looms the round, massive 
bulk of a huge mine, completely encrusted with 
shells and algae. Dale crouches low and runs 
over to it; he kneels down, pulls out the stick of 
dynamite and then inserts it under the mine, 
unwinding the fuse. 

Cigolani has almost reached the partisan. Far 
off on the horizon a black spot is seen. It is a 
German pillbox. 

The Germans spot the movement on the river. 
A stream of gunfire pours forth from the pillbox 
and a hail of bullets land all around the boat. 

Bending over the mine, Dale lights up a ciga- 
rette, and then ignites the end of the fuse with 
the tip of the lit cigarette. A tiny wisp of smoke 
rises up into the air. Dashing quickly inland for 
cover, Dale comes to a sudden halt and crouches 
down close to the ground. 
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Cigolani brings his boat up alongside the shore. 
He jumps out into the shallow water and starts 
removing the life preserver from the inert body 
that is lying face down in the water. 

Dale looks out over the horizon. Far off on 
the beach the mine is seen like a small black spot. 

And then comes the explosion! A billowing 
cone of smoke shoots up into the sky, turning 
into a great big cloud swept along by the wind. 
Shell fragments hit the ground just a few yards 
away from Dale. 

Having been temporarily distracted by the 
tremendous noise of the explosion, the Germans 
in the pillbox now resume firing at Cigolani 
who is struggling with great deal of effort to get 
the dead body of the partisan into his canoe. 

From a point on the marsh, Dale stands up 
in his canoe and fires a rifle shot towards the 
pillbox. 

The Germans shift their line of fire in his 
direction. The bullets hit up against the reeds 
which tremble and shake as if disturbed by the 
wind. Dale fires another shot. 

Having lifted the dead partisan into his boat, 
Cigolani takes off. 

Cigolani rows his canoe into a small canal. 
Dale is waiting for him on a small strip of 
land that divides one canal from another. 

Dale rows out quickly to meet him. He pulls 
his boat up along the bank and then goes over 
to help Cigolani maneuver his boat into the other 
canal. With this done, Cigolani continues on his 
way. Dale slides his own boat back into the 
water and jumps in. 


Exterior. A marsh. (Day) 

A strip of dry land along a shallow part of the 
river. Dale and Cigolani are approaching the 
shore in their canoes. Other armed partisans 
appear together with two Americans. 

Cigolani: There was another dead man in the 
Po! 

Dale is the first one to set foot on the shore, 
and he walks up ahead with his two buddies who 
had come over to greet him. One of the other 
two Americans is in uniform. He is a very young 
lad. The other one is dressed in civilian clothes 
with an army trench coat thrown over his 
shoulders. He is tall, thin and pale. On his lean 
face one can detect signs of malaria. 

Dale: What’s new? Hear anything from the 
Fifth Army General Headquarters? 

Alan: General Alexander has just issued an 
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order requesting all partisans to return to their 
homes and cease all activities. 

Dale: And in the meantime here’s another 
partisan in the Po! 

Dan: These people are not fighting for the 
British Empire; they’re fighting for their very 
lives ! 

The partisans pick up the dead body in their 
arms and carry it inland to a barren and naked 
clearing. They lay the body down gently on the 
ground. A few feet away, they begin digging a 
grave. Dale steps aside, away from them, and ad- 
dresses himself to Alan and Dan. 

Dale : But did you tell them we didn’t have any 
provisions, and no means whatever to defend 
ourselves? 

Alan: I told them the whole situation, but 
they kept telling me the same old story: Stop 
all defensive action. 

Dan: Outside of that, General Headquarters 
isn’t interested in anything else. Anyhow, one 
way or another, we’ll all be killed. 

Alan: I’m waiting for an answer to a message 
I sent yesterday asking for an air drop of arms 
and ammunition. 

Dale: But the Germans will spot us! 

Alan: There was nothing I could do. 

Dale: Okay. Anyway, we couldn’t be any 
worse off than we are now. 

A short distance away in the background, the 
partisans pick up the dead body and set it down 
in the grave, covering it with handfuls of earth. 
Cigolani takes the life preserver, places it on top 
of the small mound of earth, and inserts the 
placard into it. Then he pulls off his woolen cap 
and kneels down in front of the grave together 
with his companions. 

A brief prayer. Dale and the two other Ameri- 
cans also gather around and stand silently before 
the grave. 

The partisans get up and head towards their 
canoes. 

One by one the small boats slide into the water 
and among the reeds. 


Exterior. A pond. (Day) 

Two large kegs, like those used as decoys for 
hunting wild ducks, are resting in the shallow 
water. The boats come on the scene. Alan’s boat 
is in the lead. In a loud voice he calls out. 

Alan: San Marco! San Marco! 

Out from under one of the large kegs appears 
the head of a soldier from San Marco. He lifts a 


German radio transmission set and other wireless 
equipment up into the boat, and finally climbs 
aboard himself. The canoe takes off immediately 
and quickly speeds away, followed by the other 
boats. 


Exterior. A high embankment. (Day) 

Approaching from the background, the boats 
come heading speedily towards the shore. They 
are lined up in single file formation as if in 
preparation for an attack. Coming ashore in uni- 
son, they all jump out into the shallow water and 
start rushing inland. Dale is in the lead. 

Each partisan drags his own boat up on the 
bank. The terrain here is slightly more dry and 
less flat. Here and there are patches of vegetation. 
Dale, who is standing alongside Dan and one 
of the partisans, gives the signal for a break so 
that the men can have a brief rest now that they 
are in a somewhat safer position. 

Dale: (pointing to small, narrow canal) Take 
the boats over there; set the radio up in that 
ravine. 

Responding to his orders, the partisans and 
Dan take off. The two soldiers from San Marco 
take up their position in the ravine behind the 
bushes and start setting up their radio equipment. 
The radio operator opens the satchel and placing 
the earphones over his head, begins to send a 
message. 

Partisan: Hide the boats in the canal. And keep 
down! Keep down! 

Dale is following behind Dan. The young lad’s 
face is contracted with pain. 

Dale: How are you feeling? 

Dan: I feel a little bit better. 

Dale: Then take two men with you and post 
yourself behind those houses out there! I’m going 
the other way to see if I can find us something 
to eat. 

Dan walks over to where a small group of par- 
tisans are standing and points to two of them. 

Dan: You and you, come with me! 

Obeying his command, the two partisans get in 
line behind Dan, and crouching down low they 
start running towards the assigned group of 
houses. 


Exterior. Maddatena’s house. (Day) 

Cigolani and Dale appear, coming out of high 
grass. Dale stops and looks around. They are in 
front of a small country house. Cigolani takes his 
rifle off his shoulder and hands it to Dale. Dale 


takes his revolver out of his belt and hands it over 
to Cigolani who quickly slips it into his jacket. 
Then he walks over to the little house that rises 
up like an island out of an ocean of swampland 
and small canals. 


Interior. Maddalena’s house. (Day) 

It is the interior of a poor fisherman’s home. 
A number of men are seated around at the table. 
Hovering near the fireplace is a woman carrying 
an infant in her arms. 

A whistling signal is heard outside. One of the 
men goes to the door. He stops and turns around, 
facing the interior. 

Man: That’s Cigolani! 

He opens the door. Cigolani enters. They. all 
rise to greet him. Cigolani comes over to the 
table, and placing both hands palms down on the 
table, he leans over, and asks: 

Cigolani: Anything new? 

Man: Two Germans came by here yesterday. 

Cigolani twirls his hand in the air in a gesture 
of contempt. 

Cigolani: Let ’em search all they want! You 
know, there are some Americans hiding in the 
area. And for three days they haven’t been able 
to light any fire for fear the Germans might see 
the smoke! And they’re hunting for them like 
mad! 

Man: They searched everywhere. 

Cigolani: Have you got anything you can give 
me to eat? 

Host: We have a little polenta. 

The woman who was hovering near the fire- 
place takes note of Cigolani. 

Woman: And I can fry you some bisatti! 

Cigolani: That’s fine! I have an American out- 
side with me, a good friend. May I ask him in? 

Man: Sure. 

Cigolani goes to the door and they all follow 
after him. He signals to Dale who starts walking 
up to the house. 

They are all there waiting for him as he ap- 
proaches the front of the house, and then every- 
body enters. Dale takes off his trench coat and 
turns to the infant who is crying in the woman’s 
arms. He looks down into its face. 

Dale: This baby’s full of mosquito bites! I 
have something for him. 

He takes out a small bottle from his pocket 
and hands it to the woman. 

Dale: On his arms, his face, but be careful 
not to get it in his eyes! 
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He sits down at the table. One of the men 
sets a plate of polenta in front of him, the 
woman a plateful of fried eels. Dale begins to 
eat with a tremendous appetite. He drinks up a 
glass of muddy water which had been taken 
from the canal. Close-up of the table: a man 
enters and sets a large basket on the wooden 
table, he picks up a knife, then one by one 
takes a number of eels from out of the basket, 
and while they are still alive and kicking, starts 
cutting them up into little pieces. 


Exterior. A high embankment. (Day) 

Within a sunken area of the terrain, the parti- 
sans are sprawled out on the ground at rest. 
Among them are the two men from San Marco, 
still listening attentively at the radio. 

Dale and Cigolani appear from out of the 
bushes. Two of the partisans get up and go over 
to help them down with the bundles. 

Dale joins the group of men and squats down 
among them. The man from San Marco yanks 
off his earphones. 

San Marco: They’ve confirmed the airdrop for 
tonight. 

Dale begins to distribute the polenta and the 
eels among the men. Then he makes a separate 
little bundle and calls one of the partisans to 
him. Pointing towards a group of houses where 
Dan is stationed, he says: 

Dale: Take this to that other American over 
there! 

The men continue eating with a great amount 
of zest. 


Exterior. In the marshes. (Night) 

Late at night, at the appointed hour, the parti- 
sans are assembled near the bank of river, wait- 
ing for the arrival of the airdrop. Their ears are 
cocked for the sound of the plane. 

Groping around in the darkness, the partisans 
are trying their best to maintain their bearings. 
They cannot afford to make the least bit of noise 
or set off any kind of light. Suddenly a plane 
comes swooping down from the sky, and a series 
of splashes are heard as the bundles drop into 
the water. All the bundles fall too far out in the 
middle of the river. The partisans creep down 
into the water and begin searching around in total 
darkness, heading towards the area where they 
had heard the splashes. 

But the entire search is in vain. Far off in the 
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distance, a burst of machine-gun fire is heard. 
Voices: They’re shooting at Maddalena’s 
house. 


Exterior. Maddalena’s house. 

Across the wide open clearing in front of the 
house and further down upon the platform of 
little bridge, a scattering of human forms lie 
sprawled out and motionless on the ground. 

A little child comes toddling across the scene 
crying. 

A great big dog ambles over to the child. 

Dale and Alan are seen walking across the 
field, heading towards the house where the entire 
family lies massacred on the threshing floor. 


Exterior of the Pancirli barracks. (Day) 

On the waters of a canal all the canoes of the 
partisans are at rest. The men are gazing up at 
the sky. An airplane zooms past them overhead; 
it turns around and starts heading back again, 
losing altitude. And suddenly, far out over the 
sea, it begins falling. 

Alan: Look at that plane over there! It’s in 
flames! 

Dale: Quick! Let’s go. 

The boats glide swiftiy over the water, heading 
straight to one of the little houses on the farther 
end of the shore. They come closer and closer. 
Dan and the two partisans are seen coming out 
of the house which is situated on a flat piece of 
land encircled by a group of small canals. The 
little fleet of canoes finally reaches the shore. 
The two men from San Marco quickly enter into 
the house as the other men go over to the edge 
of the clearing that looks out over the sea. 

Far out from shore, near the flaming wreckage 
of the fallen airplane, two aviators are heard 
yelling for help. 

The partisans signal back to the survivors as 
Dale and Cigolani jump into their canoes and 
take off. 

They come closer and closer to the flaming 
wreckage. Clinging to the fragment of a wing, 
the two British aviators call out to their rescuers. 

Dale and the partisans are also shouting. Their 
voices are drowned out by the wind, the flames, 
and the roar of the sea. . 

Ist Officer: Help! Help! 

Dale: Are you all safe? 

2nd Officer: Are you American? 

Dale: Yes, ’m American! 


Ist Officer: And who are all these men? 

Dale: They’re Italian partisans. 

Meanwhile, the boats have all reached the 
vicinity of the wreckage and the two British offi- 
cers quickly climb up into one of the canoes. 

Ist Officer: What a spot! Are there any Ger- 
mans in the area? 

Dale: The Germans are everywhere! 

2nd Officer: Is there any chance of getting out 
of here? 

Dale: Nope, not a chance! 

The boats glide swiftly over the water heading 
back to the house. Dan, Alan, and all the re- 
maining partisans are waiting for them on the 
shore. The boats touch bottom and the partisans 
come over to help their companions climb up 
the embankment. 


Partisan: Everybody safe? 

Cigolani: They’re all safe, but they’re not 
Americans; they’re British! 

Partisan: Better than nothing! 

The two British officers head towards the back 
of the house with Alan, Dale, and Dan. 

Alan: You look pretty soakin’ wet. 

Dan: What you need is a drink! 

In the meantime, Cigolani takes off in his 
canoe. One of the partisans calls out after him. 

Partisan: Were you able to salvage anything? 

Cigolani: (as he continues rowing out) No; 
not a thing — it all sank to the bottom. 

In the back of the house, Dale stops and turns 
around to Dan. 

Dale: We can’t stay here! Give them some dry 
blankets or something! We’ve got to get out of 
here fast! 


Some oil cloth is brought over to the British 
officers who wrap themselves 1. it. One of them 
is about to complain but he is interrupted. 

Dale: Come on. Hurry up! (Then shouting 
through one of the windows to the radio men in- 
side) Did you send the message? 

San Marco: Message sent! 

San Marco takes off his earphones and 
quickly packs up his radio set. 

Dale: Everybody down to the boats. 

All the partisans start running down to the 
shore with the two British officers following after. 

Ist Officer: Doesn’t one ever get a chance to 
rest in this place? 

Dale: You’ve got to move fast. Of course, if 
you don’t like it around here, we could always 
send you over to Popsky’s Army! 

The two men from San Marco come running 


out of the house and head towards the boats 
which are already on the water and which have 
already circled around the small canal running 
along the corner of the house. They too get into 
their canoes and the entire fleet takes off. 

The boats re-enter through another small canal 
on the left and line up in single line formation. 
They have come to a sort of crossroads. From 
another canal there appears a canoe with two 
men in it. 

Voice: Who goes there? 

In the boat is another British army officer. He 
stands up and looks out over the canal. 

Officer: Who are you? 

Dale: Y’'m Dale, O.S.S. And you? 

Officer: ’'m Davis, from Popsky’s Army! 

Dale: How are you on ammunition? 

Officer: I’ve only got about two rounds left. 
The Germans have started mopping-up opera- 
tions, and they’re equipped with motor boats! 

Dale: Then I think it weuld be best for you 
to come along with us to che main beach. It offers 
a little better chance for us to defend ourselves. 

Officer: Okay. I'll follow you! 

Cigolani: Quick, boys, let’s get going! To the 
Scanni a Mare beach. 


Exterior. On the sea. (Day) 

Aboard a large German ship. On deck a num- 
ber of soldiers are squatted down alongside a 
battery of machine guns, ready to go into action. 
With them is an officer who gives the signal to 
open fire. 

The machine guns swing into action and a 
stream of bullets begin hitting up against the 
beach exactly at that point where the partisans 
are landing. 


Exterior. On the beach. (Day) 

The partisans and the Americans disembark 
on the run, turning around every now and then 
to answer the machine gun fire coming from the 
ship. The bullets land closer and closer. 

The German artillery fire is now only a few 
yards away from the partisans. It keeps driving 
them further and further inland. Dale fires a shot 
from his rifle. The partisans fight back desper- 
ately, using up their last few rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

The Germans disembark. The scene turns into 
a hullabaloo of machine gun fire, rifle shots, and 
exploding hand grenades. 

From an elevated section of the terrain, a 
German soldier opens up with a barrage of 
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mortar shells. 

Dale tries hard to keep on firing. 

Having exhausted all his ammunition, the offi- 
cer from Popsky’s Army delicately lays his 
Tommy-gun down in front of him and lights up 
a cigarette. 

Dale’s rifle becomes jammed. In a fit of anger, 
he flings the gun into the water. 

Face of a German shouting: Surrender! 

A partisan lying on the ground fires a bullet 
into his throat. 

The Germans keep pouring in from all direc- 
tions and close in for the final skirmish. 

A group of disarmed partisans are seen coming 
up from the far side of the beach. With them are 
Dale, Alan, Dan, and the British officers. They 
are completely surrounded by German soldiers 
armed with submachine guns, which are pointed 
at the prisoners. 


Exterior of the Pancirli barracks. (Night) 

In an open clearing alongside the barrack 
walls, the partisans lie tied up on the ground, one 
on top of the other, like animals. From the roof, 
on one corner of the barrack, Cigolani is seen 
hanging from a rope. His body is slowly swing- 
ing back and forth, his feet dangling just a few 
inches above the heads of the other partisans. A 
German guard is circling around them in ca- 
denced steps. 


Interior of the Pancirli barrack. (Night) 

A low ceilinged room. Seated around the fire- 
place are the Americans and the British officers; 
a guard is watching over them. There is absolute 
silence. In a somewhat impudent tone, one of 
the British officers is softly singing a mournful 
Welsh ballad. The German soldier snaps to at- 
tention as the German officer enters. 

He is a young man with blond hair. The 
prisoners stare at him in cold silence. 

German Officer: (to the soldier) Glasses! 

The soldier goes out, and a few moments later, 
returns with a handful of small glasses which he 
places on the table alongside some bottles of 
liquor. The German officer picks up one of the 
bottles and pours a drink for one of the English- 
men. 

German Officer: Have a drink? 

He also pours a drink for the other English- 
man; they both accept without extending any 
thanks. The eyes of all the prisoners are fixed 
upon the German officer, who begins to feel ter- 
ribly uneasy. 
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German Officer: It’s cold outside. In my 
country it’s even colder! But we have some great 
ovens there! 

Complete silence. Then in an almost cordial 
manner, the German officer continues: 

German Officer: And they burn, they burn so 
easily! 

Silence again. The German officer raises his 
voice in anger. 

German Officer: Do you think you can em- 
barrass me? We Germans are not bothered by 
anything and we are afraid of nothing! To us the 
war is a matter of life and death. We are building 
a new civilization that will last for a thousand 
years. And we Germans shall do it! We will keep 
our promise to the world at all costs, for that is 
our mission! 

With the officer’s last words, Dale, who until 
now was smoking in silence and looking down 
into the fireplace, raises his head and asks ve- 
hemently: 

Dale: But in the meantime, what are you going 
to do with those partisans you have tied up out- 
side like animals? 

German Officer: There is no international law 
that protects partisans; they are not soldiers, they 
are nothing but outlaws! 

Dale: And those from San Marco? They’re 
from the regular army! 

German Officer: We do not recognize the 
Badoglio government! 

Dale: But what are you going to do with them? 

German Officer: ?'m waiting for orders from 
my superiors. 


Exterior. Pancirli barracks. (Night) 

Sprawled out on the ground in total darkness, 
the partisans whisper in subdued tones. 

First Partisan: What are they going to do with 
us? 

Second Partisan: They'll hang us all, like Cigo- 
lani! Who knows why they haven’t already done 
so! 

San Marco: My family will never know what’s 
happened to me! 

There is a moment of silence. Then suddenly 
one of the partisans softly begins a little ditty. 

Partisan: Poor Giulia! Why are you de-a-a-d! 

The footsteps of the German guard come 
closer. 

German Soldier: Shut up! 

Then a deep sigh is heard. 

Voice: Ive pissed all over myself like a com- 
mon whore! 


Exterior: Pancirli barracks. (Day) 

The dawn’s early light. Dale and the other 
prisoners, together with the German officer, are 
standing on the shore overlooking the river. 

The German ship is anchored in the middle of 
the Po. Lined up along the stern of the boat are 
the partisans, with their hands tied behind their 
backs. A soldier walks up and down behind them. 
Tapping them on the shoulders, he starts count- 
ing the partisans. Suddenly, without any warning, 
a push and the body of the first partisan falls into 
the water with a loud splash. 

Another push, another splash. 

Dale turns around and sees the execution in 
progress. Rushing headlong towards the river 
like a madman, he shouts: 

Dale: Stop! You filthy swine! 

A shot rings out and stops him dead in his 
tracks. Dumbfounded, he falls to the ground and 
rolls down along the shore, coming to a dead 
stop at the river’s edge. 

One by one the partisans are pushed overboard 
and into the water. 

Voice of the Commentator: This took place 
on Christmas Day in the year 1944, Four months 
later the war was over! 


Translated from the Italian by Louis BRIGANTE 
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BOOKS 


GAILY, GAILY by Ben Hecht. (The Memoirs 
of a Cub Reporter in Chicago) 227 pp. Double- 
day & Co., 1963. $3.95 

THE CLEOPATRA PAPERS (A Private 
Correspondence) by Jack Brodsky & Nathan 
Weiss. 175 pp. Simon & Schuster, 1963. $3.95 

INDIAN FILM by Erik Barnouw & S. Krish- 
naswamy. 280 pp. Il. Columbia University Press, 
1963. $7.50 

SELF PORTRAIT by Man Ray. 398 pp. Ill. 
Little Brown & Co., 1963. $7.95 

MARILYN MONROE par Maurice Zolotow. 
409 pp. Ill. (Series: L’Air du Temps) Gallimard, 
Paris, 1961. 16.50 NF 

W. C. FIELDS: HIS FOLLIES AND FOR- 
TUNES by R. L. Taylor. 340 pp. Ill. Doubleday 
& Co., 1949. $4.50 

THE IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE by Robert 
Warshow. 282 pp. Doubleday & Co., 1962. $4.50 

L’ART DU CINEMA by Pierre Lherminier. 
619 pp. Ill. Editions Seghers, Paris, 1960. 

ORSON WELLES par Maurice Bessy. (Series: 
Cinema d’Aujourd’hui, No. 6) 223 pp. Ill. Edi- 
tions Seghers, Paris, 1963. 

FRITZ LANG par Luc Moullet. (Series: Cin- 
ema d’Aujourd’hui, No.9) 223 pp. Ill. Editions 
Seghers, Paris, 1963 

ERICH VON STROHEIM par Giulio Cesare 
Castello. (Series: Premier Plan, No.29) S.E.R.D. 
O.C., Lyon, 1963. 104 pp. Ill. 4.50 NF 

MAX OPHULS par Max Ophuls (Spiel im 
Dasein) 238 pp. Ill. Robert Lafont, Paris, 1963. 

DEFENSE ET ILLUSTRATION DE LA 
MUSIQUE DANS LE FILM par Henri Colpi. 
455 pp. Ill. S.E.R.D.O.C. Lyon, 1963. 


The roots of experience of the scenarist-direc- 
tor (with Charles MacArthur) of such brilliant 
films as Crime Without Passion and The Scoun- 
drel and co-author of such equally brilliant plays 
as The Front Page and Twentieth Century (also 
made into brilliant films)—Ben Hecht — go 
deep, so deep, in fact, into the mires of human 
degradation that one wonders how he is able to 
laugh at it all, even after all these years, recount- 
ing them in reminiscence, nostalgic reminiscence 
at that, for the “good old days” of his youth when 
he was a budding young newspaper reporter in 
Chicago assigned to the crime beat, “in love with 
life,” as he puts it, “as an ant on a summer blade 


{| of grass.” In a succession of outrageous anecdotes, 
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each more incredible and fantastic than the last, 
he retells some of the more lurid episodes of his 
“1001 Nights in Chicago” in the lusty, roaring 
mid-west metropolis of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Being a good story-teller, he makes his ec- 
centric characters live again and, being a poet, he 
imbues his stories with an aura of universal and 
timeless meaning. There is considerable nostalgic 
reminiscence of the theatre and literary lights of 
the early century too. Gaily, Gaily is a hugely en- 
joyable book. 

The Cleopatra Papers is the harrowing story of 
the making of the Elizabeth Taylor movie classic, 
Cleopatra, as recorded by two ex-publicists of 20th 
Century Fox, the film’s producer. Very amusing 
reading and if true (and why not?) a chilling ex- 
ample of movie waste on the grandest possible 
scale. In a flood of letters, phone calls and cables 
to each other between New York and Rome, where 
each was stationed, they kept each other posted 
and collated this frantic exchange in this book. It 
isn’t exactly on a level with the Nietzsche-Wagner 
correspondence but it’s more fun. 

Indian Film is a scholarly enough work for 
those interested in this esoteric subject. The In- 
dian cinema, celebrating its 50th year, today is 
second only to Japan in film production and is a 
very popular home industry. Internationally, it has 
ouly the work of Satyajit Ray to show in competi- 
tion for the world market. An avid Western cult 
mushroomed quickly around his early Pather Pan- 
chali but the gradual decline of his work since has 
shown that Ray was no one-man renaissance, aft- 
er all. India is still the land of musical and his- 
torical films on a par with the worst Egyptian cin- 
ematic drivel ...and Ray, unfortunately, was but 
a momentary “flash in the pan.” Let’s hope for a 
jubilant comeback. 

Just as Ben Hecht makes the Chicago of his 
youth live again, Man Ray makes the Paris of his 
own youth live again, e.g., the Paris of the twen- 
ties at the time of that great flowering and fer- 
ment in the arts that took place almost immediate- 
ly following the stupor of the First World War. 
He knew them all, Picasso, Duchamp, Brancusi, 
Tzara, Dali, Hemingway, Joyce, Stein, Pound, etc. 
and we even meet the colorful model, Kiki. There 
have been many books on the subject but as 
many as you may have read you have to read this 
one, too. There’ll never be another giddy time like 
that again and Man Ray’s Self Portrait records it 
all, even the painter-photographer’s free-wheeling 
life in New York and Hollywood. He is not the 
vivid writer Ben Hecht is but then who is? 
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Maurice Zolotow’s book on Marilyn Monroe has 
been translated into French and expanded by him 
into what is surely the most intelligent and sympa- 
thetic account of her life we have had. Everyone 
involved in one way or another with her wanted 
something from her. Finally she gave her life to 
find surcease. The great pity was that she didn’t 
understand those who loved her best, e.g., best 
for her. Whose fault was it? Others who didn’t 
love her for herself didn’t understand her either 
and made no attempt to. Between the two the 
struggle for some assurance of self weakened as 
the Hollywood pack closed in, ruthless to the last. 

Althouth it’s rather late to be reviewing R. L. 
Taylor’s book on W. C. Fields, P’ve only now 
caught up with it and, even if this serves only as a 
reminder, this brief note will serve a good purpose. 
A must for the great man’s fans, as who isn’t? 

The late Robert Warshow was one of our best 
critics of the popular arts and his book, The Im- 
mediate Experience, covering some of his experi- 
ences as a critic of films, comics, theatre and other 
manifestations of popular culture, is a very sane 
one. There is a good introduction, too, by Lionel 
Trilling. 

L’Art du Cinéma is a collection of excerpts from 
articles, essays, etc. on the cinema by Pierre Lher- 
minier that reflects the utmost catholicy of taste 
and a patrician attitude towards it on its highest 
levels. The range is from Méliés, Canudo and 
Delluc to Grierson, Bazin and Truffaut, including 
Eisenstein, Sternberg, Chaplin, Clair and other 
important film-makers on the way—some 150 
critics and directors in all. One of the richest an- 
thologies extant and a real treasury of some of the 
best writing ever on what this still mysterious art 
of the cinema is all about. Highly recommended to 
advanced aficionados. Very meaningfully illus- 
trated, too. An example of the splendid work be- 
ing done by Editions Seghers of Paris not only in 
its series of books on the films but in all the other 
arts, too. Would that we had a counterpart of this 
enterprising publishing house in the U.S. 

Maurice Bessy’s chapbook on Orson Welles for 
the “Cinema d’Aujourd’hui” series of Editions 
Seghers in Paris is another in an excellent series 
that already includes studies of Méliés, Antonioni, 
Becker, Bufiuel, Resnais, Tati, Bresson, Lang 
and Astruc. Others to appear include Losey, 
Vadim. Each is by a different author. There are 
biographical notes as well as essays on the direc- 
tor’s style and an account of his complete work, 
as well as excerpts from his scenarios and contrib- 
uting essays by others. A filmography is included, 


as well as a bibliography and illustrations, both 
from the films and candid shots. Luc Moullet’s 
one on Fritz Lang is equally good and the series 
is recommended unreservedly. 

A similar series under the Prémier Plan im- 
print of SERDOC in Lyon, edited by Bernard 
Chardére, is as unreservedly recommended. This 
series includes chapbooks on Bufiuel, Prevert, An- 
tonioni, Welles, Vigo, Resnais, Visconti, Bogart, 
Bardem, Renoir, Eisenstein, Torre Nilsson, Chap- 
lin and Polish directors. The latest one at this writ- 
ing is on Stroheim by Giulio Cesare Castello and, 
besides having some rare stills one has never seen 
before of the man and his work, (being unusually 
lavishly illustrated for a chapbook) it, too, has a 
detailed filmography and bibliography, with the 
bonus of a special “grab bag” of goodies contrib- 
uted by Cahier du Cinema of historical interest. 
(A recent one on Eisenstein by Barthelmy Amen- 
gual is also specially recommended in this series, 
with more rare stills one has never seen before. 
And the one on Chaplin.) 

The Max Ophuls memoirs, which has been ap- 
pearing in Cahiers du Cinema, is available in book 
form from the Robert Lafont publishing house in 
Paris and is handsomely printed and bound and 
charmingly illustrated. A genial souvenir of this 
genial and fine director. 

Which brings us to Henri Colpi’s most impres- 
sive volume on film music, from the beginning 
till the present time, about the composers, their 


work (with illustrations from some of their scores | 


and films, as well as photographs of themselves). 
This must have been an enormous job to collate 
but to those who are interested in the subject it is 
a precious work indeed, having been put together 
with such evident love and scholarship. You can 
trace the whole course film music took from the 
silent days right through Alexander Nevsky and 
the latest screen musicals. It is, of course, ex- 
tremely useful as a reference work. Where’s the 
enterprising American or English publisher who 
will bring out a translation of this noble effort, 
eh, where is he? 

One thing anyway — more film books are be- 
ing published everywhere (even in the U.S. now) 
than ever before. That’s a salutary sign of some- 
thing, I’m sure. 


—H.G.W. 


QU'EST-CE QUE 
THE BLEECKER ST. 
CINEMA? 


A motion picture theatre is two things: 
films and people. 


In addition to selective pairings of available 
American and world films in repertory show- 
case, in 1962 the B.S.C. offered the following: 


AMERICAN THEATRICAL PREMIERES. .. 


S. M. Eisenstein’s 


STRIKE 


Akira Kurosawa’s 


THE LOWER DEPTHS 


Joseph Heifitz’s 
THE LADY WITH THE DOG 


EXCLUSIVE REVIVALS OF ... 


Jean Vigo’s 


ZERO DE CONDUITE 
And his 
L'ATALANTE 


(not shown since 1947) 


René Clair’s 


ITALIAN STRAW HAT 
(last shown theatrically in 1938) 


The following are the people behind the 
image and programs of the B.S.C.: 
Lionel Rogosin,President; Bernard Hern, 
General Manager; Marshall Lewis, Program 
Director; R. M. Franchi, Consultant; Sylvia 
Marro, theatre secretary; Rose Kaplin and 
Ellen James, receptionists; Messrs. Fisher, 
Steinmann, Liccardo, projection; 
“Breathless,” house cat. 
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The first two books 


in a new series 
The World of Film 


MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI by 
Pierre Leprohon and LUIS BUNUEL by 
Ado Kyrou are comprehensive intro- 
ductions to the work of two outstand- 
ing directors. Each includes a biog- 
raphy and critical analysis; a generous 
selection of the director’s own writ- 
ings (including excerpts from his 
screenplays); articles by critics about 
the man and interviews with him; 
a filmography and a_ bibliography. 
Both volumes are illustrated with nu- 
merous stills and photographs. Pierre 
Leprohon is a French film critic known 
for his works on Chaplin and the 
German and French cinema; Ado Kyrou 
a Greek-born critic who has lived in 
France for many years. These first two 
books in a new series, The World of © 
Film, are illuminating basic reference 
books for any film-lover. 


Each volume, clothboud $4.50 
paper $1.95 
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Carnegie Hall Cinema 


7th Avenue, bet. 56 and 57 Streets 
New York City PL 7-2131 


FILM-MAKERS' COOPERATIVE 


is a division of the New American Cinema Group, and functions as a non-profit 
distribution center servicing the independent film-makers by making their films 
available to theatres, film societies, galeries, churches, community centers, and 
schools. 


TWICE A MAN, by Gregory J. Markopoulos. 


60 minutes, color, sound. 


FLAMING CREATURES, by Jack Smith. 


45 minutes, black & white, sound. 


HAIKUS, by Jonas Mekas. 
35 minutes, color, sound. 
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and many, many other features and shorts, by 
both well-known and unknown independent 
film-makers. Latest releases include: BLONDE 
COBRA, by Bob Fleischner, Ken Jacobs, and Jack 
Smith; DOG STAR MAN, Part I, by Stan Brakhage; 
THE END, and other films by Christopher Mac- 
Laine; SHOOT THE MOON, by Rudy Burckhardt 
and Red Grooms; and a large selection of 8mm 
films, featuring the work of the Brothers Kuchar 
(| WAS A TEENAGE RUMPOT and PUSSY ON A 
HOT TIN ROOF). 


from SHOOT THE MOON, by Burckhardt 
and Grooms. 
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AND NOW 
FELLINI 


‘Joins our DIRECTOR’S SHOWCASE with his 


VARIETY LIGHTS (1950) (Luci Del Varieta) 
available for the first time in this country. 


This fiim initiated the “Fellini era.” 


“, . . VARIETY LIGHTS (Luci Del Varieta) announces that 
theme of showpeople which will be taken Up again, or- 
chestrated, amplified in later creations, and which will have 
its most spectacular outcome in LA DOLCE VITA.” 
— Gilbert Salachas from his 
book FEDERICO FELLINI, 1963 


VARIETY LIGHTS (1950) (Luci Del Varieta), produced by Fellini and 
Lattuada, with Peppino De Filippo, Giulietta Masina, andj 
Carla Del Poggio. 


THE WHITE SHEIK (1952) with Alberto Sordi, Giulietta Masina 
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. Excellent . . . Here is a film that reminds you of 
Chaplin and Preston Sturges .. . clearly the effort of a 
Genius .. .” 

— Archer Winsten, New York Post} 


i VITELLONI (The Young and the Passionate) (1953) with Alberto 
Sordi and Franco Fabrizi. Winner of the Silver Lion of St. e 
Mark at the Venice Film Festival. 


“The year’s best picture... a finer piece of work than ja 
LA STRADA in every way. Technically, it is an elegan 
exercise in cinematic diction . . .” 


— TIME} 


These three films are oustanding examples of the Fellini compas 
sion and wit, and are available exclusively from CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS, INC. 
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Brandon Films 
announces additions to _ 

the most significant repertoire of 
World Cinema 


(available for non-theatrical exhibition in the U.S.) (in 16mm and 35mm) 


Orson Welles—THE TRIAL | 
" Orson Welles—LADY FROM SHANGHAI 
Andrei Tarkovsky —MY NAME IS IVAN 
Joseph Losey —THE CONCRETE JUNGLE 


Kenji Mizoguchi—THE BAILIFF 
Hit of the Ist N.Y. Festival (Sansho Dayu) 


| Jean-Paul Sartre —NO EXIT 
Kun Ichikawa — THE BURMESE HARP 
Robert Bresson — LES DAMES DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE © 
Zoltan Fabri — MERRY-GO- ROUND 
Zoltan Fabri— PROFESSOR HANNIBAL 
Karoly Makk—THE HOUSE UNDER THE ROCKS 
Alov and Naumov—PEACE TO HIM WHO ENTERS 
| Mikhail Schwertzer — RESURRECTION 
: ee Cocteau — TESTAMENT OF ORPHEUS 
ce _. Jean Cocteau — ORPHEUS 
“Jean ‘Cocteau — BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Jean Cocteau — BLOOD OF A POET 
Feature Documentary — PUDOVKIN and HIS WORK 
Akira Kurosawa—! LIVE IN FEAR 
John and Faith Hubley—OF STARS AND MEN 


SHORTS: John and Faith Hubley’s Academy Award Winner, THE, HOLE; 
Curtis Harrington’s THE ASSIGNATION. (Mississippi “Cinema Verte” 
WE’LL NEVER TURN BACK): STANISLAVSKY: FOLK MUSIC FILMS: 
THE HIGH BEN OME POUND HHE| PLES nA Te a 
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